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H. D. NEWSON & CO, Dect! fe.*teschcr"""°"* 852 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ** Devo- 
nia’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- nia’ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, gium ow | Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant- London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all 
necessary ex - penses. Also necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘How to Travel” ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel” 
etc. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. etc. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 

Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “* Devo- Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ‘* Devo- 
hia ow | sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- nia‘ July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 

um and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, ium | Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 

hester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- werp, Edin- burgh, Glas - 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers all gow, &c., &c, $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ supplementa- ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform. 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘ How to Travel” ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘ How to Travel" 
etc. H. D, Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. etc. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 

Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on the magnificent Inman Line ‘Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on the magnificent Inman Line 
Steamer ‘* City of New York,"’ June 18th, and on ** City of Chester," Steamer *‘ City of New York," June 18th, and on ** City of Chester," 
July 2d, and visiting England, France, Germany, the Rhine, Bel- July ad, and visiting England, France, Germany, the Rhine, Bel- 
gium, etc., etc. Including Liverpool, Chester, Lichfield, Coventry, gium, etc., etc, Including Liverpool, Chester, Lichfield, Coventry, 
Kenilworth, Leamington, Kenilworth, Leamington, 
Warwick,Strat ford-on-Avon, Warwick,Strat furd-on-Avon, 
the famous Rugby School the famous Rugby School 
Oxford and Cambridge Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, London, Paris Universities, London, Paris 
Bingen, Mayence, Wiesbaden. The Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, Bingen, Mayence, Wiesbaden. The Rhine, Cologne, Brussels, 
Antwerp, etc., etc. $295 covers all expense of ocean tickets, rail- Antwerp, etc., etc. $295 covers all expense of ocean tickets, rail- 
way travel, hotel accommodation, sight-seeing, fees, etc. Send way travel, hotel accommodation, sight-seeing, fees, etc. Send 
3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and information 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and information 
book, giving particulars of this and other excursions, hints on ** How book, giving particulars of this and other excursions, hints on ‘* How 
to Travel” etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 8s2 Broadway, New York. to Travel” etc. H. D, Newson & Co., 85a Broadway, New York. 


ta Mr. C. A. BARRATONI has the immediate supervision of our European Parties, and during his 
20 year’s experience in the Excursion business has travelled over 500,000 mi’es, organizing and con 
ducting parties to every known quarter of the globe. 


ew York, and many others. 
It will pay you to correspond with us. 


H. D. NEWSON & CO., 852 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT FAVORITES. 


New National Readers. 


Porfectly 


BARNES 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 
Graded! Thoroughly Practical! Wonderfully Beautiful ! 


ALREADY IN USE IN 


The States of Dela- Cambridge, Mass., Ogdeasburgh, Camden, N, J., 

ware and Oregon. Taunton. Mass., Augusta, Me., Canton, Mass., 
New Work City, Salem, Mass., Waterville, Me., Dover, N. M., 
Jersey City, Detroit, Cencerd, N. H., Montpelier, Vt., 
Buffalo, Denver, Philadelphia, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Paterson, N. J., Atchison, Savannah, Quincy, Mass., 
Des Moines, fa., Brooklyn, Wilmington, N. C., 


And Hosts of places throughout America and the world. 


THE BRIGHTEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
Barnes’ New National First Reader, . . 12¢. 20¢. 
Barnes’ New National Second Reader, — 35¢. 
Barnes’ New National Third Reader, . . 30¢e. 50c. 
Barnes’ New National Fourth Reader, 70¢. 
Barnes’ New National Fifth Reader, . . 


U@ If you have not seen these anequaled books, send for specimen pages, which we mail 
free on application. For Specimen Pages, Descriptive Circulars, Sample Copies, §c., addrsss 


A. S. BARNES & GO. 263265 ave., 


Sse | HOLMES’ VENABLE’S MAURY’S CLARENDON GILDERSLEEVES | SS Fy 
— 

= = =! NEW READERS. | NEW ARITHMETICS NEW GEOGRAPHIES DICTIONARY. LATIN. 

B & yewriasr, NEW ELEMENTARY. Two Books: Compact, LATIN PRIMER, = 

= = = | SECOND, THIRD, NEW PRACTICAL Elementary and Manual. Comprehensive, GRAMMAR, pee = 5 fa 

=a FOURTH, Clear in EXERCISE BOOK, | 

— FIFTH READER. | ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY. REVISED PHYSICAL. | typography. &e., 


TEACHER’S LIBRA 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


RY. 


“STUDIES IN PEDAGOGY.” By Gen. Taomas J. 
Moraan, U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, late Principal of 
the Rhode Island State Normal School. 355 pp. Price, $1.75. 


FULL OF SUCCESTIONS, HINTS, AND INFORMATION---INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 


7"" 4, SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


PEDAGOGY, postpaid, (o any teacher, on receipt of $1.40. 


Send 
erders to 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
— 


; E shall publish on May 1, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, a new 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Number, by Francis Cocswe.i, A.M., Supt. 


A copy will be sent for examination to School Officers 


{ of Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and 
HONG ll l differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. It may also profitably accompany any 
‘ 


other series of arithmetics that are in use. 
q THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Ss and Teachers on request. 


SADDEST ALL SAD WORDS. 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, or pencil either for that matter, the saddest are the 
words that are faint and nearly illegible. Every teacher should take personal pride in 
having pencils that will make clear and distinct marks, and not blur on the slightest 
touch. Dixon’s “American Graphite” pencils are made in !O degrees of hardness, and 
if the proper grade for the work is selected they will be found absolutely unequaled for 
smooth, tough, and lasting leads. If your stationer doesn’t keep them, mention “Journal 
of Education” and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., . . . . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Price. { $2.59 per im advance. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WatmsixrY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 


do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 


Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & BONS, Phila. ; 


ANDREWS COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
PER 
Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
dress 
| GURE FITS! 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
annum Net to 
sums of $100 or more. Investigation invited. Ilus- 
W. W. WINSTON, 
y cure Ido not mean merely to stop 


for atime and then have them returnagain. I meana 
Erdice! cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EP 
PSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long spady. 


warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 


. . Send at once for a treatiseand a Bottle 
infallible remedy, Give Express and Post pac. 
ROOT, M, C.,183 Peari st, New ¥: 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent 


VANDUZEN TIFT, 
PE= 
TYRITER 


Send to A. W. GUMP &CO., DAYTON, UMIO, for 
4m Prices. New Bicycles at reduced prices and 400 

ond-hand ones. Dirricurr BICYCLES, 
GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGER 


Agents Wanted. 


reons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give their 


SAVE MONEY. Before youbuy 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be . 
itably em ployed also. A few vacancies in towns and clties. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CU., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co. 
8 Somerset St. BOSTON. 


Shure, docthor, this 
Be jabbers! 


Well, Pat, I will 4 and relieve you, [duced), 
( With a smile which Pat's speech ad in- 

And if you can’t “lay”’ nor “set” either, 
Perhaps you had better just roost! 


For Liver Disease, Biliousness, Indiges- 
tion, Scrofula or any blood-taint or dis- 
order, the ‘‘Golden Medical Discovery” is 
the only remedy possessed of such superior 
curative properties as to warrant its manu- 
facturers in selling it, through druggists 
under a positive guarantee that it will 
either benefit or cure in every~- case, or 
money paid for it will be refunded. 

It’s a legitimate medicine, not a bever- 
age; contains no alcohol to inebriate, no 
syrup or sugar to derange digestion. As 
wonderful in its curative results as in its 

culiar composition. It stands alone,— 


incomparable! Therefore, don’t be fooled 
into oye | something instead, said to be 
** just as good,” because the substitute pays 


the dealer a better profit. 

The equal of the ‘Golden Medical Discov- 
ery” has not been invented ; if it ever is, it 
won’t be sold for a less price than what the 
‘* Discovery” costs, viz: $1.00, or six bottles 
for $5.00. It’s a concentrated vegetable ex- 


PAT’S DILEMMA. 


in is jist awful! 


I’m all of a sweat! 
I hope you will thry to relave it, 
For belave me, I can’t lay nor set! 


But, Pat, for the pain you comp'ain of, 


Simply roosting alone might not do, 
T think I would Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, too. 


tract. Dose small and pleasant to the taste. 
Equally good for adults or children. 

‘o invigorate the liver, sharpen the appe- 
tite, improve digestion, and build up both 
stre and flesh, when reduced below the 
standard of health, it ranks pre-eminent. 
Has the largest sale of any medicine in the 

‘or itching, y, festering, burning, 
tormenting Skin and Scalp diseases, it is 
especially efficacious. Salt-rheum Tetter, 
Psoriasis, Erysipelas, Eczema, and all hu- 
mors, from a common pimple or eruption to 
the worst Scrofula, vanish under the use of 
this world-famed remedy, if continued for 
a reasonable length of time. Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings are cured, and the 
most tainted systems are, by its somewhat 

‘rsistent use, cleansed from the most viru- 
ent blood-poisons and renovated 
and built up anew. Wor Lp’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL IATION, Proprietors, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


result in consumption, and 


oures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. 


By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, cleansing, and healin 
Sold by 


OF EE RET) for an incurable case of 


in the Head b 


Catarrh 
the proprietors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH,—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
falling into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectorat: 
breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. Only a 
few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of cases 


~~ weak, ringing in ears, 
on of offensive matter; 


end in the grave. 
propertica, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 
everywhere, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS. 
We publis.. 16 different Catalogues. 


PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Send for list. 


ILLOTTS 
G PENS. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


FRONT VIEW. 


draughtsman. . 
locked together when not in use. Kit No. 1, witha 
signed for advanced pupils and drau 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
cents. Kit No. 1, Sample set, o 
mail, 55 cents. Kit No. 2, Sample 


set, 


It consists of a Deawiag beard T-Square and the 45° 60° trian 


ing-paper, which can be slightly fastened at each corner. 
tsmen. Used in the schools of 
and Pennsylvania. Kit No. 1, 

by mail, 50 cents. 
(not mailable), 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


BACK VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the public schools and by professional 


gles, which can 


oard about 10 by 12 inches, is sold with a pad of drew. 


Kit No. 2 is double the size of No. 1, oa. 
rominent cities in Massachusetts, 

ple set, without pad, by mail, 35 
Sample set, extra quality pad, by 


Kit No. 1, 


Now Complete. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


New Series of 


READERS 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


COMPLETE in FOUR BOOKS 


CONSISTING OF 


THE BEGINNER’S READING - BOOK. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Teacher’s Edition, 148 
pages, 42 cents. Scholar's Edition, 128 
pages, 30 cents. 


This book is the result of careful thought, stady, 
and experiment, and nothing has been introduced 
that has not been tried and found a success in the 
class-room. ‘The lessons are adapted to any of the 
various processes of teaching reading, and the au- 
thor has in view, in presenting them to the public, 
the illustration of a special process which has given 
his schools a wide reputation for their proficiency 
in reading. 

“Teachers are loud in praise of The Beginner's 
Reading-Book, by Eben H. Davis, A. M., Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Chelsea, Mass. Few teachers 
have made for themselves a more enviable reputa- 
tion than Prof. Davis, both as philosopher and prac- 
tical writer, and his series is what might be expec 
from such a source.’’—New York School Journal. 


THE SECOND READING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 208 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 40 cts. 


This attractive little book is the second number 
of the series, and is the continuation of a system- 
atic plan for cultivation of a taste for good read- 
ing. Part I. represents the natural conversation 
of children, and is interspersed with stories that 
have a classic origin. Throughout the book short 
sentences are used and the paragraphs broken. 

Fall-page illustrations for Language Exercises, 
specially designed for the cultivation of fluent 
oral expression, are among the new features of 
this series, which will be found of great use and 
convenience to the teacher. 

“ Surely the world nowadays is a delightful place 
for children; even their tasks are e pleasures for 
them. Instead of the dry lessons in the readers of 
our school days, the little ones of to-day have little 
short of holiday picture books to learn to read from. 
The book before us in one of the prettiest of this new 
school of fancy readers. The pictures are wn ex- 
quisite, and when we compare them with the old 
wooden, stiff legged pictures in the readers of haifa 
century ago, we cannot help wishing that we had not 
been born so soon.’”’—Chicago School Herald. 


THE THIRD READING-BOOK. 
Illustrated. 336 pages. 12mo. Cloth, 56 ots. 


This work introduces the pupil to the writings 
of some of the most popular authors of juvenile 
literature, whose names are household words. The 
selections are pure and elevating in tone and infla- 
ence. Poetry, memory selections, and religious 
teaching are interspersed through the book, and 
the full-page illustrations for Language Lessons 
are continued. 

“ This excellent series may be heartily commended 
to teachers and parents on every point, and young 
learners can hardly fail to be attracted by it, 30 
thoughtfully has it been prepared with a view to 
meet their tastes and sympathies.’’— Boston Gazette. 


THE FOURTH READING - BOOK. 


Some of the special merits of this bouk are its 
selections from representative authors of the purest 
English ; the great variety and interesting nature 
of the lessons; the memory selections on patriot- 
ism placed all through the book, their influence, 
and their convenience for recitations or declama- 
tions; the biographical table of authors; the prac- 
tical exercises for training the voice; the very fall 
vocabulary with pronunciation and definition of all 
difficult words; and the number and excellence of 
the illustration. 

“Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation /a 
the theory, art, and practice of teaching reading 1D 
the primary schools which places him easily in the 
tront rank of educational specialists. No one man in 

r 0 D 
Snether the results "or the detail of the 
methods.” — Journal of Education, Boston. 


Specimen pages mailed on application, or books 
sent postpaid to any address promptly on recei) 
of price, 


J, B. LIPPINCOT? COMP'Y, Pat's, 


715-717 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


New England Agent, 
$4 Harrison Ave. Extension, Bostes. 
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{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
IN APRIL, 


BY SARAH L, ARNOLD. 


The clouds had been heavy and dark all day, 
We had watched for the sun in vain, 

But sweet and clear, in the maples near, 
The robins sang in the rain. 


Ah, heart of mine, dost sit and sigh, 
And of weary days complain ? 

In storm or sun work bravely on, 
The robins sing in the rain. 


THE ARBUTUS. 


If Spring has Maids of Honor,— 
And why should not the Spring, 
With all her dainty service, 
Have thought of some such thing ? 


If Spring had Maids of Honor,— 
Arbutus leads the train ; 

A lovelier, a fairer, 
The Spring would seek in vain. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


M. Auretius Antonius: What wrong we suffer from 
another is his evil, not ours. 


Southwestern Journal of Education: We want scien- 
tific training, not scientific telling. 


Avex E. Fryer, Michigan: In elementary work in 
geography, nothing can take the place of nature. 


Frank W. Biackmar, Pa.D., Kansas: At all times 
the status of education has been determined by the polit- 
ical condition of a country. 


Supt. A K. Goupy, Red Cloud, Neb. : Teaching facts 
is only an incident of teaching. The chief object is to 
teach the children to be men and women. 


SUPERINTENDENT McKay, Nova Scotia: He who 
can express his thoughts readily, correctly, and felicit- 
ously, and who has thoughts worthy of expression, occu- 
pies a much-to-be- desired vantage ground in the warfare 
of life. 


Dr. Samuet Exior: Give the pupils sympathy, give 
their helpers sympathy, and lend a hand to every pos- 
sible opportunity of making them the men and women on 
whom others, in their turn, may be able to depend here- 
after. 


Pror. A. R. Wiautman, Wesleyan University: 
Latin and Greek are not dead. They are tae trunk from 
which branches have grown. The trouble with the study 
of the “dead ” languages is that it deals only with the 
bark of this trunk. 

Aagrent E. T. Fietcuer, Massachusetts: The moral 
character of an applicant (teacher) is generally known or 
inferred, but maturity of body and mind, scholarship and 
progressive training, are not duly considered by the com- 
mittee of a rural town. 

Pror. Wm. Norts Rice, Wesleyan University: A 
student who has learned to observe and describe correctly 
so simple a matter as the form of a leaf, has gained a 


power which will be of life-long value, whatever may be his 
sphere of professional employment. 


Supt. Ira G. Horrt, California: Our schools cannot 
protect the forests, but they can raise up a generation 
which will not leave our hillsides and mountains treeless ; 
a generation which will frown upon and rebuke the 
wanten destruction of our forest trees. 


NORMAL CLASSES IN SLOYD. 


BY N. H. WHITTEMORE, HARRIS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

To formulate a course of public school instruction 
worthy of the progressive tendency of the times, is a 
matter easier to contemplate than to consummate. This 
is due not so much to a lack, as to a surplus, of material ; 
and on account of this abundance, such questions as, 
“ What shall we teach?” and “ How much?” are not 
easily answei ed. 

The muddle is the more confusing on account of the 
constant disagreement between the old and the new in 
matters educational. “We must cover more ground,” 
say the devotees of the so-called “New Education,” 
while conservatives exclaim, “Too fast.” In this con- 
flict the subject of manual training is a not unimportant 
feature ; and it was partly for this reason, and partly 
through curiosity, that the writer was booked as a pupil 
in one of the evening classes in Sloyd. 

It is one of many evidences of her intense interest in 
the cause of education that Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw has 
provided opportunities for free instruction in the Swedish 
system of manual training called Sloyd, to a portion of 
the public school teachers of Boston; and never have I 
seen a body of teachers more thoroughly interested. 
Most fully do they appreciate their indebtedness. 

While it may not be well to discuss here the merits or 
all the purposes of this kind of instruction, it may not be 
out of place to state that the faculties called into activity 
and the habits formed by Sloyd are the very essence of 
its value. In order to give a more definite idea of the 
genoral plan of the Sloyd training it may be well to state 
what we old boys and girls are required todo. Well, 
once a week we go to the Warrenton St. Chapel, upper 
room, and under the leadership of Mr. G. Larsson,—a 
Swedish gentleman of acknowledged ability,—receive in- 
struction in the use of carpenters’ and, to a certain ex- 
tent, engravers’ tools. Each pupil is required to make a 
number of wooden articles, commencing with a simple 
wedge of stated dimensions, and continuing with more 
difficult models until twenty-five have been constructed. 
This completes the first series. Each one can make the 
articles as fast as his time and abilities will allow, pro 
vided his models are stamped “ accepted.” 

There are in each class about twenty pupils ; each is 
provided with a bench furnished with tools, which are to 
be kept in good order and in the proper places. Here 
we learn the meaning of such terms as jack-plane, smooth- 
ing-plane, block-plane, splitting-saw, cross-cut-saw, back- 
saw, turning-saw ; and when these and various other too!s 
are in vigorous motion, the hum of industry is plainly de- 
tected. Very likely when the enthusiasm is at white heat, 
a bell calls a halt, and the command is given, ‘‘ Use your 
left hand.” We are all expected to obey, but the differ 
ence in temperaments is amusingly manifested by the 
variety of effects of this order on different individuals. 
The left hand does not take kindly to this training, but 
with younger pupils it might work well. One is forcibly 
reminded of his lack of dexterity in the use of his hands 
by his attempts at surface and end-plaining, by his efforts 
to make close-fitting joints, and by the resulis of his first 
lessons in simple wood-carving. 

As all specimens of our handiwork, or better, wnhandi- 
work, are marked on a scale of “ one to three,” we shall, 
of course, be more charitable in future to such of our 
pupils as fail to obtain high marks knowing sadly “ how 


it is ourselves.” The ladies do as good average work as 
the other sex, for, although having less strength to push a 
plane or shove a saw, they develop much skill when nice 
work is required ; and it is reported that one has ob- 
tained higher marks than most, if not all, of her mas- 
culine competitors. 

As the attendance is remarkably good, it is obvious that 
the instructions are highly interesting. Mr. Larsson’s 
plan is systematic, his standard high, and his efforts to 
produce good results with his pupils untiring. 

I believe in Sloyd; and were it introduced into certain 
classes in our public schools, the benefits would be so 
marked as to justify the additional expense. Already the 
experiment is being tried in some of our city schools, and 
the results indicate clearly the value of Sloyd as an ed- 
ucator. 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 

When a genuine book is written it has an intimate re- 
lation with the age and place in which it appears as a 
product quite apart from its charm as a literary work. 
Such a book is Homestead Highways, by Herbert Wilton 
Sylvester. It is a natural outgrowth of American social 
conditions, because voicing the changing life and educa- 
tion of a New England boy and man of to-day. 

The author is a native of a backwoods town in the pict- 
uresque and rugged state of Maine, where he passed a 
happy boyhood ; how happy did not appear till as a law- 


was born of his desire to re-live the scenes and emotions 
of boyhood country days. He has succeeded in presenting 
with special effect the great social movement from the 
country to the city which has been going on for the last 
fifty years. 

At middle life the author becomes aware that certain 
homely sights and sounds once common and trivial have 
attained strange value to himself and his friends, and he 
gives himself up to the spell of memory and writes in a 
very fever of delight. There are radical differences in 
method and matter between this writer on nature and the 
trancendental group, a difference so radical that it would 
seem that the most casual reader must see and feel it. 
A vein of tender reminiscence runs through all Mr. Syl- 
vester’s book. 

The basis of the book is a fund of boyish experiences. 
What the boy saw and felt keenly, but could not formu- 
late in words, the man outlines, amplifies, and colors in 
accordance with later experiences. There are pages that 
are beyond criticism, pictures superbly delineated, de- 
scriptions voiced in emotional song, that take rank with 
the best work of recent writers. 

My excuse, however, for asking a place in the Jour- 
NAL for a criticism of the work is the view he gives of 
the country schoolhouse. Inthe chapter upon “ A Winter 
Resort,” which treats of the old schoolhouse, is the follow- 
ing characteristic paragraph which one can hardly read 
without feeling at times a stir in the throat and a misti- 
ness in the eyes : 


** How bright those halcyon moments were, within the warmth 
and glow of this noisy room, the 


*: Squares of sunshine on the floor ” 


not 4 bit brighter than the faces of these hoyden children! Bat all 
this changed in a twinkling; where a moment before was boister- 
ous mirth is now only the occasional clang of a falling slate and 
the buzz of busy lips whispering their lessons to themselves, and the 
sing-song of the reading classes as, each in turn, they file out into 
the front seats. So the day goes, and, soon over, the sunset flashes 
its ruddy light through the western window panes, flooding the 
room with a warm, mellow splendor as the long spelling class is 
called ont, the last to recite. The last word ia the long list is spelled ; 
the master rings his bell, and, with a startling whoop, the children 


storm over the outer threshold, and hasten homeward to tell their 
mother what a fine teacher they have.’’ 


yer in a great city he looked back upon it, and this book.- 


all 
| 
| 
| 
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NATIVE TREES—(XVII).* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, 


THE OAKS. 
THE BLACK OAK. 

The black oak is known also as the “ yellow-bark,” and 
as the “quercitron” oak. It is one of the most common 
of eastern oaks. Its range is a wide one, extending from 
central New England through the middle Atlantic region, 
and, in places, considerably further south and west. 
Scattered specimens or groups may be found in northern 
parts of New England, but there the red oak is much 
more common. It grows mostly upon dry grounds, 
where it is often seen in forest masses, almost to the ex- 
clusion of other trees. It delights in rocky ridges, where 
its huge roots may anchor themselves among the clefts of 
the ledges, getting mineral food from the decaying rock, 
while its leafy top takes in from the air the material for 
woody growth. Such a tree often shelters delicate 
lichens and mosses, ferns, and wood flowers, in such 
charming combination as only nature can make. This 
tree is found, too, in all situations and soils not actually 
swampy. 

This oak, when well grown in open ground, presents a 
widely extended semi-orbicular head, clothed with a rich, 

dense foliage of shining green,—this supported by a 
short, massive trunk. In the woods this tree grows 
straight and tall, furnishing good timber logs. 

Coming near to the tree, we see the bark to be very 
dark gray or black; hence the name “black” oak. 
It is thick, deeply furrowed and transversely broken, 
forming irregular, oblong divisions, firmly united beneath. 
The inner bark is thick, yellow, and very bitter to the 
taste. The bark of the small branches has a brownish 
hue outside, tinted with red or green at the ends. The 
characteristics of the inner bark may be readily noted 
from a small twig. Before the recent discoveries in dye- 
ing materials, the inner bark of this tree was much used 
for coloring different textiles, giving the much-prized 
* quercitron,” and, mixed with other materials, producing 
fine shades of orange and yellow. This bark was ex- 
tensively shipped from Philadelphia to England and 
France. It is now valued for tanning. 

A marked characteristic of this tree may be seen in its 
buds, when the tree is leafless. They are conspicuously 
large, pyramidal in shape; vertex, sharp-pointed; color, 
reddish-brown or gray. 

The barren flowers are on long, thread-like catkins, 
pendulous, and very graceful. The fertile, or fruit-pro- 
ducing flowers are found in the axils of the leaves, ap- 
pearing upon the new growth as the leaves expand. As 
in the other oaks of the “ biennial ” division, the fruit is 
too small to attract notice during the first summer. 

The acorn is small, as compared with that of the red 
oak, flattened at the base, and usually prettily striped 
with bands of dark and light brown. The meat, like the 
inner bark, is of a yellowish tint and exceedingly bitter. 
The acorn is set in a deep cup, top-shaped toward the 
base, and is made up of rather loose scales. The fruit is 
very abundant, and, it would seem, should be put to some 
good use. 

The leaves are the glory of the tree. They are on 
long, slender footstalks, their margins deeply cut, some- 
times almost to the midrib, by rounded sinuses, making 
three pairs of lobes and a terminal one, each ending with 
a bristly point. On young, thrifty trees, the leaf-blade is 
large and the margin nearly entire, the vigor of the tree 
seeming to fill out the leaf for more breathing space. 

The wood of this oak is valuable both as fuel and for 
timber. Of the biennial oaks, the wood of this one is the 
most close-grained and the toughest; hence its value for 
ship-building, for wagon frames, farming tools, and like 
uses. A prominent defect in it, however, is its liability 
to decay when in contact with iron, This defect is rem- 
edied by the use of wooden pins for fastening. 

The tree grows rapidly, and when cut down sprouts 
spring vigorously from the stumps, soon making a good 
“second growth.” As the black oak grows well on poor, 
dry land, where few trees of other kinds would flourish, 
it would be a profitable kind to plant on such ground 

for forest growth. 

There are many grand old trees of this kind scattered 
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about in New England and elsewhere; one of massive 
proportions, and companion of an enormous white oak, 
near “ The Wayside Inn” in Sudbury, Mass. Another 
very old tree, of huge proportions, is located near the 
west bank of lake No. 3 in Roger Williams Park, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

The black oak may be readily identified, (1) by its 
bark,—thick, deeply furrowed, divided into irregular, ob- 
long pieces, closely adhering beneath, yellow inside, very 
bitter; (2) by the buds,—large, long, pointed; (3) by 
the fruit,—small brownish stripes, base flat, yellowish, 
meat yellow and bitter; in a deep cup, narrow at base, 
made up of loose scales; (4) by the leaves,—large, three 
pairs of prominent lobes besides terminal one, dark shin- 
ing green in summer, yellow shades in autumn, running 
into shades of scarlet on some trees. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


BY MARY F. MORE. 


This is a low perennial shrub trailing or creeping upon 
the ground in the woods, peeping up through the dry 
leaves above sandy or rock soil. It is found on the edges 
of pine forests, near the coast in New England, in the 
valley of the Connecticut, in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 

The roots are numerous, cylindrical, dark, and tough. 
Rootlets branch from the principal roots. The blade is 
ovate, with cordate base and rounded apex, and of a light 
green color. Both surfaces of the leaf are rough. Clus- 
ters of flowers are at the end of the main vine. The 
flowers are sessile ; some are complete, in others stamens 
are wanting, in others the pistil is wanting. The petiole 
is cylindrical, covered with stiff brown hairs. There are 
three small bracts at the base of the calyx. Within the 
bracts is a row of five small sepals, similar in shape but 
of a more delicate texture. Each of these sepals has a 
light-green center streak, bordered with white. These 
overlap each other and constitute the calyx. 

The flower proper, or corolla, has a long, whitish tube 
that divides at the top into five segments which turn 
back over the tube, and are of a light pink color. There 
are ten stamens with filaments long and slender encircling 
the pistil. The anthers are light brown in color, elliptical 
in form, and open lengthwise. The style of the pistil is 
of the same length as the filaments of the stamens, but 
inclines to green. The stigma is a small, round, green 
body undeveloped. The ovary is five-lobed. The stamens 
and pistils vary in number and development. ‘The fertil- 
izing must be “cross,” because the anther sheds pollen 
before the stigma matures. The nectar found in the 
flowers, and their fragrance, attract insects, and the length 
of the filaments favors the fertilization by means of insects. 
Order: Hricacee.—Genus: Epigwa.—Species: £. 
repens. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


[The success of the exercise depends entirely u 
and appreciative rendering of the songs and recltat 
flags and bunting will add much to the general effect. } 


Teacher.—Read a few stanzas from the hymn found in most of 
the church hymn books, the first line of which is, ‘* There is a land 
immortal, the beautiful of lands.’’ 


Concert Recitation.—Peace to the brave who nobly fell 
Beneath our flag, their hope and pride! 
They fought like heroes long and well, 


the good taste 
8s. The use of 


And then like heroes died. 
“* Forever sacred be their fame, 
And green their honored graves.’’ 
—wW. T. Adams. 


Recitation.—Through all history, from the beginning, a noble 
ariny of martyrs have fought flereely and fallen bravely for their 
country.—George William Curtis. 

Exercise for Eight Young Pupils,— 

(a) Every village graveyard has its green mounds. 

(5) These are consecrated graves. 

(c) They hold the dust of heroes. 

(d] Let us always approach them with reverent steps. 

(e) From their solemn silence speak inspiring voices. 

(/) Our country was worthy their sacrifice. 

(g) Theirs was a noble life. 

(A) Theirs was a sacred death. 

In Concert. 


To grace their graves who died to save the land.’”’ 


Song: ** How They so Softly Rest.’’ (See music. ) 

Exercise (by five pupils).— 

(a) Memorial or Decoration Day is set apart to the memory of 
the soldiers and sailors who died in the Civil War. 

(b) May 30, 1868, was the first day specially assigned for perpet- 


nating the memory of the heroic dead. 
(c) This day is now a legal holiday in most of the states. 


(d) ‘* Bring flowers, to strew again 
With fragrant purple rain 
Of lilacs, and of roses white and red, 
The dwellings of our dead,—our glorious dead.’’ 


(e) ‘*We mourn for all, but each doth think of one 
More precious to the heart than aught beside,— 
Some father, brother, husband, or some son, 
Who came not back, or coming, sank and died.’’ 


Recitation: ‘ Little Nan’s Offering.”” (A True Lacident. ) 


** The great wide gates swung open, 
The music softly sounded, : 
And loving hands were heaping the soldiers’ graves with flowers ; 
With pansies, pinks, and roses, 
And pure, gold-hearted lilies, 
The fairest, sweetest blossoms that grace the springtime bowers. 


‘* When down the walk came tripping 
A wee, bareheaded girlie ; 
Her eyes were filled with wonder, her face was grave and sweet ; 
Her small brown hands were crowded 
With dandelions yellow,— 
The gallant, merry blossom that children love to greet. 


** Oh, many smiled to see her, — 
That dimpled-cheeked, wee baby, 
Pass by with quaint intentness, as on a mission bound, 
And, pausing oft an instant, 
Let fall from out her treasures 
A yellow dandelion upon each flower-strewn mound. 


** The music died in silence, 
A robin ceased its singing ; 
And in the fragrant stillness a bird-like whisper grew 
So sweet, so clear, and solemn, 
That smiles gave place to teardrops ; 


‘ Nan loves ’oo. darlin’ soldier; an’ here’s a f'ower for ’oo.’”’ 


Song: *‘ Decoration Day.’’ Tune, ‘‘ America.’’ 


This is a day of peace, 
Let party hatred cease 
And bitter strife ; 
Let Peace her scepter sway 
Throughcut our land to-day, 
May pride be swept away 
And love be rife. 


Long may our banner float, 

O’er graves, near and remote, 
Where rest the brave. 

And while of them we sing 

Our gratefal offering 

Of garlands bright we bring 
For every grave. 


Exercise (for nine pupils).— 

(a) Oh, tell me not that they are dead. 

(>) They hover as a cloud of witnesses above this nation. 

(c) Are they dead that yet speak louder than we can speak ? 

(d) Are they dead that yet act ? 

(e) Are they dead that yet inspire the people with nobler motives 
and more heroic patriotism ? 


(7) ** Breathe balmy airs, ye fragrant flowers, 
O’er every silent sleeper’s head. 


(g) ‘*Strew loving offerings o’er the brave, 
Their country’s joy, their country’s pride.”’ 


(hk) ‘ For us their precious lives they gave 
For Freedom’s sacred cause they died.’’ 


(i) ** Let fragrant tributes, grateful, tell 
Where live the free, where sleep the brave.”’ 


All.—‘‘ These brave men now are sleeping, 
While their deeds in memory live, 
And the tribute we are bringing 
’Tis the nation’s joy to give.’’ 


Duet : ‘‘ The Rock of Liberty.’’—Silver Bell (page 104). 


Recitation: ‘* Memorial Rondeau. 


Fair, cherished flag! thy folds shall lean 
To-day o’er graves flower-strewn and green ; 
Thy stripes and stars once blood-besprent,— 
With precious lives their hues wers blent,— 
High ’mid the battle’s conflict seen, 
Then shrouding forms in death serene ; 
Heroes who lay in peaceful mien, — 
In thy defence their blood was spent, 
Fair, cherished flag! 


Infold them in thy glory’s sheen, 
Soldiers who did our harvest glean ; 
Heaven's canopy their still, white tent ; 
Brave host by Freedom forward sent! 
They loved thy colors well, I ween, 
Fair, cherished flag! 


‘ —Louisa P. Hopkins. 
Exercise (For four pupils). 
(a) “* Once again the flowers we gather 
Oa these sacred mounds to lay ; 
O’er the tombs of fallen heroes 
Float the Stars and Stripes to-day.”’ 


(0) “* Swiftly now the years are rolling, 
While the honor and the fame 
Of the valiant brave increases, 
And more dear each noble name.”’ 


(c) ** They are nobly crowned and sainted 
Who with grief have been acquainted 
To make a nation truly free.’ 


(d) ** And how can man die better 


|“ Being laurel wreaths, and blossoms sweet and tare, 


Than facing fearful odds, 
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Erercise (by a pupil who can recite with much effect, and the 
school in chorus). 


Leader. — ‘* Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day.”’ 


— ‘' Under the laurel the Blue, 
Under the willow the Gray.” 


** Under the sod,”’ ete. 


Chorus. 


Leader. — 


Chorus. — ‘* Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray.’’ 
Leader. — ‘‘ Under the sod,”’ ete. 


. — ‘* Broidered with gold the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold the Gray.”’ 


— “ Under the sod,’’ ete. 


. — ** Under the blossoms the Blue, 
Under the garlands the Gray.’’ 


— ‘* Under the sod,”’ etc. 


— ‘* Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.”’ 


Sony or Recitation: ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” — Franklin 
Square Song Collection, No. 2 (page 117). 


shaw.? Page 491. 


Song: America.’’ 
Recitation: “‘ Killed at the Ford.’’ — Franklin Fifih Reader 
(page 147). 


“HOW THEY SO 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Breathe Balmy Airs. Smith.’ Page 133. 

The Blue and The Gray. Finch. Page 359. 
Soldier’s Rest. Scott.1 Page 142. 

Dirge for a Soldier. Boker.! Page 143. 

The Horrors of War.! Page 225. 

Let us Rejoice Together. Sheridan.? Page 505. 
Death the Peacemaker. Flagg.' Page 172. 

Oh, Cling to the Union.* Page 45. 

New England’s Dead. M’Lellan.' Page 149. 
The Law of Love as a Rule of Conduct. Sumner.' 
The Voices of the Dead. Dewey.' Page 154. 
The Patriotic Dead. Collins.? Page 485. 

The American Flag.* Page 281. 

Somebody’s Darling. Lacoste.' Page 183. 

The Bivouac of the Dead. O’Hara.* Page 367. 
The Evils of War. Dickinson.’ Page 223. 
Sons of the Nation.’ Page 155. 

Mustered Out. Miller.! Page 170. 

Killed at the Ford.* Page 147. 

Calling the Roll. Shepherd.! Page 187. 


* The numbers attached to the selections refer tothe books in which 


wr can be found. 
r’s School Speaker. (2) Carrington’s Patriotic Reader. 
Monroe’s New Fifth 


(3) \raukhie Fifth Reader. (4) Merry — (5) 
Reader. (6) The Children’s Book of P (Porter & Coates). (7) 
Hillard’s Sixth Reader. (8) Barnes’ Fitth, ational Reader. 


SOFTLY REST.” 


Page 237. 


Slow and soft. CHR. GOTTL. NEEFR. 
1. How they so _ softly rest, All, all the hap - py dead, 
2. E’en Thou, our’ Sav - iour, Deep in the grave wast laid, 
| 3. When we lie sleep - ing, Calm these hap ~- py ones,— 
F 


striv 


Who, brave - ly 


Since Thou hadst suf - fered On 


ing, Fought and won life’s dread -ful bat - tle! 


the cross for lost man - kind: 


NOTES. 
ARTICULATION requires constant attention. 


SrrmuaTE the observation of phenomena, especially in 


the high school classes. 


Ease and grace of bearing are as important to the suc- 


cess in the life of a pupil as some things taught from 
books. 


PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 
Test the knowledge of the class in word-making by 


placing the following words upon the board, and requiring 
them to make at least one new word from it by the use 
of a prefix or suffix. 


verb solve here cede fix 
grieve sent equal pose relative 
flux luminate port force sane 
noble legal mature regular script 
natural noun grade cure port 
fuse rise verse able many 
vassal remove _ vigil assist epistle 
mission navy engine brigade _ refer 
animal _ tend study lion cane 
fort rust hero metal history 
just fertile favor define —_— secure 
excite induce audit err armor 
ward serve globe depart create 


A STUDY IN MOUNTAIN FORMATION. 
BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, 


“‘ Mountains,” says Le Conte, “are the glory of our 
earth, the culminating points of scenic beanty and 
grandeur, as well as the theaters of the greatest activity 
of all geological ages. 

The great majority of readers, to whom mountains are 
perhaps more familiar than any other feature of physical 
geography, have probably derived their knowledge of 


ures and conventional illustrations found in textbooks, 
atlases, and illustrated family papers. That these are 
usually conventional and sometimes faulty, goes without 
saying; but it is the object of this chapter to supplement 
rather than to criticise conceptions that, of necessity, are 
often the outgrowth of secondhand information. 
Unfortunately, the concept of mountains often begins 
and ends with the idea of elevation only,—a concept which 
rigidly excludes the essential factor and feature of orology, 
—and we therefore find our ideas running in the tradi- 
tional grooves molded by the textbooks of twenty years 
ago. They took form in the timeworn definitions that 
a hill was “an elevation of land”; a mountain, “an 
elevation much higher than a hill”; and a mountain- 
range, “a number of mountains in a line.” To these 
were subsequently added the mountain-system which 
“embraces all the ranges that go to make a general ele- 
vation.” The latter concept is generally admitted, 
although the term is variously and often loosely used. 
In the light of modern science, however, the former ideas 
not only fail to express the whole truth, but are apt to 
mislead. 

The hill has no relation whatever to the mountain- 
range excepting that of common occurrence in mountain- 
ous regions. It has no salient feature beyond that of 
elevation, and it is always a product of erosion. It may 
be a mass of detritus piled up by the action of ice or run- 
ning water, or, on the other hand, it may be a portion of 
the surface that is left after the softer material surround- 
ing it has been worn away. The moraines and gravel- 
heaps are instances of the one; such elevations as Mount 
Holyoke, the roches montonnées of the Rocky mountains, 
and foot-hills of the Connecticut Valley, of the other. 
But the mountain-range has definite and essential features 
of structure, and these are apt to be overlooked, especially 
if one begins in the traditional way with the mountain- 
peak. Isolated mountain-peaks are of rare occurrence, 
and in nearly every instance they are the cinder-cones of 
voleanoes. The range is the unit of mountain-structure, 
and its essential feature is plication,—that is, the range, 
to be "a type of mountain-structure, must be a fold or 
wrinkle in what is conventionally called the earth’s crust. 


| 
When we, like them,have fought Life’s fear - ful, dread-ful bat - tle,— 
he 4 | NA | 
| 
Ilow they so soft- ly rest, Qui - et in qui -et graves, 
| Not to cor - - tion Didstthou sink, O Sav ~- iour! 
Then, blest Re - deem ~- er, Then wilt Thou call us 
_— 
im. 
Ere to sal - va - tion They wak-en once a - gain. 
No, Lord, in glo - ry Thou ris- edst once a gain. 
Forth from our cold graves Un - to e - ter -nal life! 
dim. 

Erercise (by eleven pupils) : SONGS AND HYMNS FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 
(2) With malice toward none, Lord, while for all mankind, otc. - - All hyme books 
(5) Wi h charity for all, America, 
(c) in the right, Star Spangled Banner,' -  - - - No. 1, page 65 
(d) As God gives us to see the right, 1 “ “ 

Let i finish Battle Hymn of the Republic, - - 2, 117 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground) - - “ 6, “ 26 
(7) Let us bind up the nation’s wounds, : F 1 “ “ 
Le for hi h Keller’s American Hymn.' - 4, 76 
(g) Let us care for im who has borne the battle, Weep for the Fallen.’ oe a; en 
(h) Let us care for his widows, “4 5g 
(*) Let us care for his orphans, Our Flag,’ 
(7) Let us cherish a lasting peace. “ “ 
A A Soldier's Life,! - - - - - 2, 133 
(k) These men have not died in vain. “ “ 
Sena: “ Star 8 led B Warren’s Address,) - - 2, 133 
Come, My Gallant Soldier, Come) “ 107 
My Own Native Land,' - - - 
The Soldier’s Tear,! - - * 6 
LITERATURE FOR THE DAY.* - - -§ *“@@ 

Ode for Decoration Day. Peterson.’ Page 127. Soldiers’ Chorus, - - 

History of Our Flag.’ Page 169, Three Cheers for the Olden Time,? 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans. The Battle Prayer,' 

Our Volunteers.‘ Page 75. Peace to the Brave,’ 

Oar Ship of State (from Longfellow's ‘‘ Launching of the Ship.’’)| Ye Sons of the Nation,’ a” 2 “a” 

John Barns of Gettysburg.’ Page 175. While WeSheda Tear, - - - - ‘“* 6, ** 134 

The Soldier’s Burial. Norton.' Page 152. Exhibition Song,? “ 169 

Gettysburg, A Mecca for the Blue and the Gray. John Brown| The Rock of Liberty,®> - - - - * 104 

Gordon.? Page 490. Independence Day, - - - - “ 139 

Ode. Timrod.' Page 139. American Hymn,* - - - - “ 184 

The Soldier's Dream. Campbell.° Page 165. Spiritof 61,5 - - -« 

Decoration Day. Smith.’ Page 141. 

) Franklin Song Collection. (2) The Nighti e, (8 

Sheridan’s Ride. Read.’ Page 428, silver Bell. (4) Golden Robin. Golden Wealth, 


Sometimes the range is a single fold, as in the Uinta 


mountains and mountain-sculpture largely from the pict-~ 
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Mountains ; sometimes there may be two or more parallel 
folds, as in the Jara Mountains; but in most instances 
there are many folds crumpled into a complex mass. In 
a few instances we find the ranges tolerably regular and 
nearly parallel, but more frequently there is but little 
regularity and no parallelism; and it is only when the 
system is studied as a whole that there seems to be any 
general direction to the multitude of folds. As an exam- 
ple of the former we may but study the Appalachian 
Mountains. One must not fall into the idea, however, 
that each range extends in an unbroken fold the entire 
length of the system. On the contrary, a range may ex- 
tend one or two hundred miles, and then gradually disap- 
pear, while another rises, perhaps to the right, perhaps to 
the left, or possibly in line, a few miles beyond. Of this 
whole system, South Mountain, one of the lowest ranges, 
is probably the most continuous. With one or two breaks 
it forms a well-marked fold nearly twelve hundred miles 
in length. On a much grander scale, in the Andes, one 
may see, in places, two, and even three folds, side by side, 
their crests, more than fifteen thousand feet in height, ex- 
tending with scarcely a break, a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred miles. 

Sometimes the strata, whose immense wrinkles consti- 
tute the range, are so gently bent that scarcely a single 
fracture mars the fold; bat in most instances they are 
greatly broken and mashed, their upturned edges being 
piled in fragments along the crest. This diversity of ap- 
pearance has led some geologists to classify orological 
formations as mountains by flexure”’ and mountains 
by fracture.” But inasmuch as the one great law under- 
lies all mountain structure, and especially as the same 


interior ; but inasmuch as the latter contracts more rap- 
idly, th. crast, in order to adapt itself to a mass of 
smaller bulk, must, of necessity, become wrinkled and 
cockled in doing so. Sometimes this closing about a 
shrinking mass elevates large areas without much dis- 
turbance. More commonly, however, there is a line of 
weakness, or least resistance, and along this line a series 
of wrinkles will be formed ; for in orography as in tailor- 
ing, misfits and wrinkles always go together. Further- 
more, a moment's reflection will show that in the forma- 
tion of a wrinkle or flexure, the two sides of the fold are 
both trying to occupy the same space at the same time. 
As a result, the side pressure, or lateral thrust, becomes 
practically changed to a vertical force; and the apparent 
upheaval that takes place, really arises from the side- 
crumpling or mashing of the folds in the strata. 


But inasmuch as secular contraction is constantly going on, 
we may infer not only that upheaval along the line of present 
mountain systems is going on, but also that in ages to come 
new ranges will be formed. Furthermore, it is not necessary 
to assume that all the ranges and systems that diversify 
the earth were formed contemporaneously. On the other 
hand, all the teachings of modern science are to the con- 
trary. Still further, it cannot be assumed that the range 
or the system is a formation requiring a few days, ora 
few years only to complete. For, just as the loss of 
terrestrial heat during a period of short duration is im- 
perceptible, so also is the upheaval, during the same length 
of time, immeasurable by any of the ordinary standards. 
Probably there is no range of terrestrial mountains with 
which we are acquainted in which plication is not going 
on at this moment, imperceptibly to mortal eyes it is true, 


range may be a flexure in one place and a fracture in| yet none the less surely. Now and then an earth-shock 


another, this distinction is not now generally observed. 
Moreover, all that remains of any mountain chain is only 
a small part of its original mass, for the erosive elements 
of nature,—the various forms of water,—are constantly 
at work leveling the summits, sculpturing the slopes, and 
scattering the products of disintegration far and wide 
over the plains below, or carrying them in the flood of 
some turbulent stream back to the sea to again begin the 
cycle of deposition, folding, and degradation. Often a 
stratum, bent and broken, will be worn away, leaving its 
partly upturned edges extending longitudinally for miles 
along the sides of the summit. These edges, denuded 
and cleared of detritus by erosion, constitute the ridges, 
or hog-backs, of a range. In many instances half a dozen 
or more strata will thus protrude, forming a succession of 
parallel ridges. The so-called ranges of Nevada are in 
nearly every instance examples of this character; they 
are, however, ridges and not ranges, and each is marked 
by a very gentle slope on one, and an abrupt escarpment, 
or a cliff on the opposite side. On a smaller scale, crena- 
tions are common in the ranges which traverse Pennsy]- 
vania, and, indeed, they are found in almost every moun- 
tain system. 

The peak, except it be a voleanic cinder-cone, is rarely, 
if ever, an isolated mountain-mass. On the contrary, it 
is nearly always some part of the crest of a range higher 
than the general altitude. Such peaks as Sierra Blanca, 
Pike's, and Harvard, and more especially the Jungfrau 
and the Matterhorn, when viewed at a distance, certainly 
have an individuality about them, but even then they can- 
not well be dissociated from the range of which each 
forms a part. Unfortunately in separating the peak from 
the range, and in enormously exaggerating the angle of 
tlope, pictures are frequently very faulty teachers. One 
needs only to compare a photograph of Mt. Hood, Ta- 
coma, or Vesuvius, with a cut of the same reproduced 
from a hand-made sketch, to notice that a slope which, 
in nature has an angle not exceeding 12°, has in the cut 
one of 45° or more. 


In the study of the range we are apt to regard only one of 
the elements of its origin; namely, the upthrust. That this 
element is a factor in upheaval cannot be denied, but in 
the mountain range, and in nearly all examples, excepting 
those of general upheaval, the thrust is exerted not so 
much in a vertical as in a lateral direction. Let us ex- 
amine briefly the chief cause of plication. The interior 
of the earth in parting with its heat follows the law ot 
all cooling bodies ; that is, it contracts in bulk as it cools. 
Moreover, it contracts more rapidly than the exterior 
which, for convenience, is called the crust. Now, grav- 
itation causes the crust to fit itself about the shrinking 


gives us an inkling that secular contraction is still an 
active force, but it is only by a comparison of the epochs 
of unwritten history that such changes can be quantita- 
tively determined. Singularly, too, the erosive and cor- 
rosive action of water, that agent which of all most rapidly 
degrades mountains, has unlocked the covers of the great 
stone book so that he who runs may read from the opened 
pages. 

In the Uinta mountains we may find a chapter, the 
key to which is Green River Caiion. Green River flows 
through this range cutting it transversely, but sharply, in 
two. It exposes the rock, telling at a glance just what 
strata folded in order to make the range. But it tells 
also a much more instructive story ; namely, that the river 
is older than the range and flowed through much the same 
channel through which its flood is now poured, long before 
the uplift of the range. That this has been the history 
of the range will be apparent upon a moment's study. 
It is not possible that the river could have tunneled and 
sapped its way a distance of fifty miles or more through 
the mountain mass. Had the range preceded the river, 
the latter would have been diverted to the east, or possi- 
bly to the west, into Great Salt Lake. On the contrary, 
the river had a prior right of way, and the uplift was so 
gradual that the river cut its channel downward just as 
fast as the mountain mass was pushed upward. At Del- 
aware Water Gap we may see the same history repeated. 
On a still grander scale, one may study it in the gorge 
where the Columbia River breaks through the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, and also the Iron Gate of the Danube. 
A still more remarkable example is the river Huahuum, 
which, rising in the pampas of the Argentine Republic, 
traverses the mighty cordillera of the Andes and empties 
its waters into the Pacific.* 


Although it is frequently asserted that the mountain 
ranges of the present were, in former geological times, 
much higher than now, it is by no means certain that 
such was the case, nor is it necessary to assume such a 
proposition. That the amplitude of plication is much 
greater now than in ages past can hardly be denied; but 
it must be remembered that the uplift has always been 
slow and the degradation rapid. In the case of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, although the aggregate amplitude 
of folding is sufficient to have raised their crests higher 
than the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas, closely observ- 
ing students are of the opinion that the summits of these 
mountains were never considerably higher than at the 
present time, 


the existence 


* Recently some doubt has been ex 
of this cafion of the stream. It Hy on 
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THE DAKOTAS. 


Believing that the readers of the JourRNAL will be in- 
terested in a short résumé of information, historical and 
geographical, of the states which have recently entered 
the Union, we give below information of that nature about 
North and South Dakota. This will be followed by sim- 
ilar accounts of Montana and Washington. 

The states of North and South Dakota, admitted to the 
Union last summer, formed till that time one territory of 
150,000 square miles in area. Its shape was very nearly 
square,—390 miles on a side,—and the division into 
states was made by using the parallel 46° north as a 
boundary, which gives two areas of nearly equal size and 
of regular form. 

North Dakota is large enough to contain Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont, with Maryland; and 


South Dakota, Virginia and West Virginia, with Dela- 
ware to fill up the corners, and yet have room to spare. 
The territory took its name from the tribe of Dakota 
Indians. It formed part of the Louisiana purchase. 
The first settlement was at Pembina, in 1812. It was 
organized as a territory in 1861, but its growth was slow 
till within a few years, since the valley of the Red River 
has become one of the greatest wheat producing sections 
of the west. The population of 1885 was 413,759, which 
has since received very large increase. By the President's 
proclamation of Feb. 10, 1890, a part of the Sioux reserva- 
tion in the southwest of what is now South Dakota was 
opened to homesteaders. This tract consists of 11,000,000 
acres, or 70,000 farms of 160 acres each. This opening 
alone will probably increase the population at least 100,- 
000 during the coming year. 
The states are well watered ; the Missouri River flows 
through this section from the northwest corner of North 
Dakota to the southeast corner of South Dakota, and is 
navigable nearly all this distance. The Red River is 
navigable for about three hundred miles. The surface is 
composed of plateaus of greater or less elevation, with 
but few mountains of any height, the Black Hills in the 
southwest corner being the highest elevation. The soil 
in the southern part and in the valley of the Red River 
is very fertile, especially in the latter valley, where the 
black, rich loam reaches to a depth undreamed of by an 
Eastern farmer. In the extreme southern central part is 
a large tract of useless, arid land, which has long been 
known as the “Bad Lands.” This will probably never 
be inhabited, and is interesting only for the fantastic 
forms which the water-currents have cut in the blue clay 
of the region. The Black Hills are rich in mineral de- 
posits, and lignite coal of a good quality underlies a large 
portion of the country. The climate of Southern Dakota 
is mild, the average yearly temperature being nearly that 
of Philadelphia. The winters at the north are extremely 
cold, but the air is dry and bracing. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad crosses North Dakota, 
passing through Fargo and Bismarck ; and the cities and 
towns of the eastern part of South Dakota are well con- 
nected by railroads, which are constantly pushing west- 
As these roads advance, the characteristics of the country 
change, and what was till recently the paradise of the 
hunter and trapper, the last resort of the buffalo and 


bear, is fast taking on the appearance of eastern states: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de nt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
a LA +) ne we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


ENGLISH VS. AMERICAN. 


THE DIFFERENT NAMES GIVEN TO THE SAME ARTICLES BY 
THE TWO NATIONS. 


That which we call a bowl is here known asa basin. In Eogland 
you esk for a basin of bread and milk. 

That which is known to us as a pitcher is here called a jug. 

A donkey is here called a moke; in America a moke is a negro. 


Local slang for a cab -horse is “‘cat’s meat,’’ because the meat of 
horses is peddled around the streets for feeding to cats. 

What we call crackers are called biscuit, and I suspect that this 
is strictly correct. 

What we call shoes are here known as boots, and what we call 

ar druggist is here a chemist, many older practitioners 
retaining the old spelling —*‘‘ chymist.’’ 

What is here known as a hash we should call a stew, and what we 
call a hash is here known as a mince. 

In England our overcoat becomes a great coat, our undershirt 
becomes a vest, and our drawers become pantaloons. 

What we call sick the Englishman calls ill ; sickness here implies 
nausea and vomiting. 

Here they call a street cara train; correct. Here, too, an ele- 

at we a telegram is here a telegraph ; it b- 
ably never be determined which of these usages is oa better. "oe 
poetal card is here a post card ; cuffs become wrists. 

That material known to us as canton flannel is here called swan’s 
down, and our “‘ mnslin’’ is known hereabouts as “‘ calico.’’ 

Oar ‘locomotive’? becomes ‘‘ engine,”’ and our ‘‘ conductor is 
here a ‘‘ guard.’’ 

What we call ‘‘ stewing’’ (culinary term) the British call ‘‘ sim- 
mering’’; our “‘lunch’’ is here a ‘‘ luncheon,’’ and our “‘ baggage ”’ 
becomes luggage.”’ 

, Our “‘ wheat” is called ‘‘corn,’’ and our “‘corn”’ is called 


A ‘‘ chill” is here called a “ rigor,’’ and the eruption commonly 
known among us as “‘hives’’ is here known as “ nettle-rash.”’ 
Candy is known variously as ‘‘sweets,’’ ‘‘sweetmeats’’ and ‘‘lolly.”’ 

The word ‘‘apt’’ is exceedingly popular here. It is “apt to 
rain,’’ ‘‘ apt to be muddy,’’ a man is ‘‘apt to go down town,” a 
bank is ‘‘ apt to suspend,’’ eto. Even the best prints use this word 
asa synonym for “‘likely’’ and “‘like.’’ Another barbarism every- 
where prevalent in the United Kingdom is the use of the adverb 
**direotly’’ for the conjunction ‘as soon as’’—e. “ directly he 
went out I shut the door.’’—Chicago News. 


“THE SIGNS OF SPRING.” 
A GOOD COMPOSITION FOR A SEVEN-YEARS-OLD GIRL, 


A seven-years-old girl, who is a scholar-in the School Street 
Primary School and has attended school only two years, handed in 
the following composition a few days ago on ‘‘ The Signs of 
Spring’’: *‘ The robia tells me that spring is here by chirping in 
the apple tree. The crocus tells me that spring is here by bloom- 
ing in my front yard. The bees tell me that spring is here by 
coming out of their hives and flying about our house. All the 
birds and bees and flowers have told me that spring is here by 


humming and singing.’’— Springfield Union, 
THE FIRST BANKS, 
Bank of Babylon (Egibi’s), B.C., - - - 604 
Bank of Venice, A.D., - - - - = = 1157 
Bank of Barcelona, - - - 1407 
Bank of Amsterdam, - - - - - = 1669 
Bank of Hamburg, - - 1619 
Bavk of England, - 1694 
Bank of Vienna, - - - - = = 1708 
Bank of Ireland, - - - - = = - 1783 
Bank in the United States, - - ee - 1790 
Bank in the United States first incorporated, - - 1816 
Bank of France, - 1803 
of Bengal, - - - = 1809 


THE FIRST BANKS OF DEPOSIT, 
Bank of Venice, - . . - - - - 1171 


Bank of St. George, Genoa, - a 1407 

Bank at Barcelona, - - - - 1407 

Bank of Hamburg, - - - - - 1619 

Benk of England, - - - - 1694 

Bank of France, - - - 1800 


EUROPEAN RULERS, 1890, 
ARRANGED BY A. F. M. 


Austrio-Hungarian Empire. 


) Francis Joseph I. 
Emperor of Austria, | Born 1830. 
Apostolic Kiog of Hungary, | Suc. to Hungarian throne q 
"| Married Elizabeth of Bavaria. 


Heir Presumptive—Arch-duke Charles Louis. Born 1833, 
Belgium. 
Born, 1835. 
Succeeded, 1865. 
Married Marie Henrietta of Austria. 
Heir Presumptive — Philippe, Count of Flanders. Born 1837. 
Denmark. 
Born 1818. 
Succeeded, 1863. 
Married Louise of Hesse-Cassel, 
Heir Apparent—Frederick. Born 1843. 
France. 


resident, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Born 1837. 
Elected 1887, for a 


King, Leopold II. 


King, Christian LX. 


Germany. 
Emperor of Germany 
Kier of Premio. Succeeded, 1888. 
™s Married Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Heir Apparent—Crown Prince Freierick William. Born 1882, 


Greece. 
King, George (son of the King of Denmark). 
Born 1845 


Elected 1863. 
Married Olga of Russia. 
Heir Apparent—Constantinos, Duke of Sparta. Born 1868. 


Great Britain. 
Of the United Kingdom of } 
Great Britain and Ireland and of | )yistoria I. 
the colonies and dependencies | 1837 
thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, + dr, iried Albert. Prince of 


America, and Australia. 
Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, who 
Queen, Defender of the Faith ied 86 
and Empress of India. : died in 1861. 


Heir Apparent—Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. Born 1841. 


Italy. 
King, Humbert. Born 1844, 
Succeeded, 1878. 
Married Margaret of Savoy. 
Heir Apparent— Victor Emmanuel, Prince of Naples. Born 1860, 
Netherlands. 
) William III. 
King of Holland and | Born 1817. 
Grand Duke of Luxem- } Succeeded, 1849. 
bourg. j Married Emma of Waldeck and 


Pyrmont. 
Heiress Presumptive— Wilhelmina, Princess of the Netherlands. 
Born 1880. 
Portugal. 
King, Dom Carlos. Born 1863. 
Succeeded, 1889. [of Paris. 
Married Amelie, daughter of the Count 
Heir Apparent—Prince Royal, Dom Luiz Filippe. Born 1887. 


Russia. 
Alexander III. 
Emperor and 
Finland. uoceeded, 1881. 


Married Dagmar of Denmark. 
Heir Apparent—Grand Duke Nicholas, Czarowitz. Born 1868, 
Spain, 
King, Alfonso XIII. Born 1886. 
Regent, Queen Maria Christiana, Archduchess of Austria, mother 
of the king. Sworn as regent, 1885. 


Heiress Presumptive—Infanta Donna Maria de las Mercedes, 
Princess of Asturias. Born 1880. 


Sweden and Norway. 


King, Oscar II. Born 1829. 
Succeeded 1872. 
Married Sophia of Nassau. 
Teir Apparent—Oscar Gustaf Adolp, Crown Prince. Born 1858. 
Switzerland. 


President of the Swiss Confederation, Louis Ruchonnet. 
Elected 1389. for one year. 


Turkey. 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire. Abdul Hamid II. 
Born 1842. 
Succeeded 1876, 
Heir Presumptive—Mehemmed Reshad Effendi. 


Servia. 
King, Alexander. Born 1876, 
Succeeded, 1889. 
Regents. ovan Ristitch. 
Jovan Beli Markovitch, 
Roumania. 
King, Charles. Born 1839. 


Crowned 1881. 
Married Elizabeth, known in literature 
as ‘‘ Carmen Sylvia.’’ 


Rome. 


Leo XIIL. 
Born 1810. 
Elected Pope, 1878. 


Sovereign Pontiff. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the Bland Silver Bill? ComMmEeRcIAL TEACHER, 


— Of what novel is ‘‘ Long Tom Coffin ’’ a character ? 
FLEMING. 


— Will some querist tell me what noted man was nicknamed 
Dizzy” ? G. 


— To ‘‘Rex’’: No. Sides vary as the sines of the angles oppo- 
site, not as the number of degrees in these angles. I suppose you 
mean 45 to 43. It is no, however, whichever way you state it. 

W. F. B. 


— Having some difference of opinion as to the correctness of the 
following sentence, ‘‘ The cause of tides was not wholly unknown 
to the ancients,’’ we have decided to ask the querists’ opinion. 

—- L. D. O. 

— Will the grammarians tell me if this is correct ? “ I had not 
laid down my life in the war, but during its wonderfal four years I 
had laid down,"’ etc. The italicized words are the (to me) doubt- 
ful ones. MASSACHUSETTS. 


— To ‘‘M. E. W.’’: Washington, when in a strait for supplies, 
was in the habit of applying, as a last resort, to Governor Jonathan 
Trumbull, of Connectiout, and always called him ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan.”’ G. 


passes through these trees, a deep-toned whistle is heard which has 
a weird effect. T. 


— Looking over an article by Mr. Howells in an old Atlantic 
today, I find café invariably spelled with a double /. Where does 
he get this? I have looked in two dictionaries for such spelling, 
—one book is nearly one hundred years old; the other, modern,— 
but the word is always spelled with one /. H., Portland, Me. 

WHo WILL ANSWER ?—Will you oblige an amateur scientist 
with any information in regard to construction of the ‘‘ dialytic’’ 
telescope, invented by Rodgers, of England, and consisting of 
crown glass objective and compound corrector of crown and flint 
of half the aperture interposed in the middle of telescope tube ? 
I can find nothing better than the brief mention in the encyclopadia 


and Dr. Dick’s old works, and even these do not agree. 
E. W. A. 


To Vivian ’’: A compound implement ’’ is one composed of 
several parts adapted to each other, as the bow and arrow, the 
spear with its shaft and blade, or the axe with its head and helve, 
and the means of fastening the one to the other. These were not 
early acquisitions. During long ages man contented himself with 
such tools as he could form of a single piece of wood or iron, simply 
holding it in his hand. The discovery that he could increase its 
effectiveness by fitting it to a handle, marked an era in his culture. 

D. G. B., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ProF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOMER AND VERGIL. 


BY WILLIAM H. KLAPP, 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In considering methods of teaching it should be borne in mind 
that the main thing is the teacher, the method and books being only 
adjavants. What may bea good method for one man may fail 
utterly in the hands of his superior, and a system, though patently 
at fault, may accomplish really remarkable results when applied 
by a teacher endowed with the peculiar power of imparting 
knowledge. 

I have tried the whole gamut of methods of teaching the scanning 
of Vergil and Homer, and have found them all failures, more or 
less. I have been pursuing a method of my own for the last five 
years which to me has been most satisfactory. As soon as the class 
begin to read Latin poetry, either Ovid or Vergil, when they have 
read a few hundred verses and have overcome some of the difficul- 
ties of the new style, they are required to read a certain amount of 
the lesson metrically every day; asa preparation for this I spend 
about one hour in explaining to them the practical foundations of the 
verse, the two kinds of feet employed, and their number in each 
verse, the cwsural pause, the ictus, elision, and about half a dozen 
of the general rules of quantity. After giving them a practical 
demonstration, both in English and Latin, they themselves read the 
text rhythmically. It is found that in a short time most of them 
are able to read with surprising grace and ease; of course they are 
no more conscious of the scientific structure of the hexameter verse 
than they are of the trochaic tetrameter catelectic when they read 
the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’’ but they have a very familiar, practical knowl- 
edge of the rhythm. This system goes on till they have finished, 
say the second book of Vergil’s neid; I then take a week or 
more, and give them a lecture every day on the acientific construction 
of the hexameter, and the pentameter verses, of which lectures they 
take notes; these notes they hand in next day written out in ink, 
and they are quizzed upon them, and at the end of the term have a 
written examination upon them, incorporated in the regular exam- 
ination in Latin, Then, for about a month, they come to the reci- 
tation prepared to read metrically the whole lesson in Latin, and 
at the same time to be able to prove the first two or three lines, and, in 
addition, to hand in any two lines they may choose, properly marked 
off as to feet, cwsural pause, ictus, and quantity over all vowels; 
these lines are corrected and returned to them; all of this really 
takes them but a short time to prepare, and is in addition to their 
regular lesson. It should be remarked in passing, that these boys 
average a little over sixteen years of age, and that they have a 
Latin and a Greek lesson every day. 

It is one part of the above-mentioned course of lectures to show 
the students minutely, in their grammars, the parts of prosody to 
which they can refer when they meet with anything unusual, in the 
way of exceptions, etc., etc. The result of this system has been 
that the boys develop not only a practical, but a thoroughly scien- 
tific knowledge of the structure of the verse, and that their interest 
is awakened with the power attained, so that they are anxious to 
apply their newly gained capacity of analysis to the elucidation of 
other more intricate verses. It is found, too, that the old sing- 
song trouble in scanning has disappeared; that they really read 
the verse metrically, and do not simply divide it into feet; that 
punctuation is observed, and that the voice is not allowed to drop 
at the end of each verse, irrespective of the appearance, or of the 


absence of punctuation at the end of the line. I frequently have 
boys read dramatic passages in Ovid, Vergi!, or Homer, with so 
much grace and force as to visibly affect the class. So much for 
the Latin verse. 

After this course, little remains te be done for the Greek verse 
during the next school year in Homer. My students are required 
to bring each day a couple of Greek verses properly marked, as 
they did in their Latin the year before, and we frequently read the 
whole lesson over metrically ; the only real trouble to be overcome 


— To ‘' Justina”: The whistling tree is found in 


term of 7 years, 


musical of 
the West India Islands, in Nubia, and Soudan. When the wind 


here is the want of familiarity with the letters in comparison with 
the Roman characters, and practice Jone can conquer this. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 24, 1890. 


Vermont is keenly alive, educationally. 


ANTHROPOMETRY is the latest “ big word” in educa- 
tional circles. 


TExAs promises to have over forty temporary normals 
this summer. 


STaTIsTICIANS claim that Bulgaria is the most unedu- 
eated country in Europe. Out of a population of 3,150,- 
375, 2,816,602 are unable to read. 


In New York the state superintendent has a veto 
power upon the teachers of normal schools. He can 
annul teachers’ licenses and remove school commissioners. 


One of the judges of the supreme court of Wisconsin 
has ruled that when the law forbids the use of the Bible 
in schools, it merely forbids its use as a guide in worship 
or for specifically religious purposes. It may be used as 
a textbook in history, literature, etc. 


Tue Boston Public Library has lost but 44 books in a 
circulation of 1,772,000 the past year, or one in 40,000. 
There is probably no other such record in the world. 
There were but six cases of malicious injury in 1,772,000. 
The quality of books read has greatly improved. Thank 
the schools for much of this. 


G A. Puimpton, of the publishing house of Ginn & 
Co., has been placed in nomination by the Amherst 
Alumni Association ‘of Boston and vicinity, for the trus- 
teeship to be vacant this season. Mr. Plympton is one of 
the able, level headed, successful men whom Amherst 
alumni always delight to honor. 


Tue following states have a superintendent of educa- 
tion, elected by the people once in four years: California, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Oregon, West Virginia. Qhio 


elects her superintendent once in three years ; Wisconsin, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Nebraska, once in two years. 


District SUPERINTENDENCE.—A large number of 
Massachusetts towns have voted this spring to unite in 
districts for the purpose of employing a union superin- 
tendent of schools. Sixteen districts were formed before. 
The system works well, and we may expect before many 
years have passed away to see the country schools holding 
equal rank with those of the cities and large towns of 
the Commonwealth. 


Tur New Boox House—The change in 
the book publishing business to which we referred re- 
cently as eminently probable, is now an aceomplished 
fact, and within a few weeks the historic houses of Ivison, 
Blakeman, & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., D. Appleton & 
Co., Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co., will be among the 
things of the past ; and the new company, under the man- 
agement of George R. Cathcart, of Ivison, Blakeman, & 
Co., will conduct the combined interests of these houses, 
with headquarters in the Davis Building, 806 and 808 
Broadway, New York,—the yellow brick building joining 
Grace Chnreh. 


SPEAKERS AT THE NatTionat.—The following are 
some of the prominent people whom President Canfield 
has announced for ieading addresses at St. Paul; Rt. 
Rev. C. T. Quintard, Bishop of Tennessee; W. H. Max- 
well, N. Y.; E. E. White, Cincinnati; G. S. Albee, 
Wis ; John W. Johnson, Miss.; Ada M. Laughlin, 
Minn. ; Ella F. Young, Chicago; Frances E. Willard, 
Ill.; Osear H. Cooper, Tex.; Aaron Gove, Colo. ; Ira 
G. Hoitt, Cal.; E. B. McElroy, Ore.; J. W. Stearns, 
Wis. ; F. Louis Soldan, Mo. ; D. L. Kiehle, Minn. ; Lewis 
McLouth, So. Dak. ; M. L. Fernald, Me.; Henry Sabin, 
Ia.; Charles W. Bardeen, N. Y.; A. A. Gundy, La.; J. 
C. Price, N. C.; H. W. Blair, N. H. 


Cou. F. W. Parker “On Decx.”—The friends of 
Colonel Parker had a needless scare, last week, over the 
editorial announcement in the School Journal that W. 
M. Giffin had been elected “ principal of the Cook County 
Normal School.” Editor Allen was napping evidently 
when this editorial slipped in, for it was just eight months 
old, and should have read “ vice-principal.” Last sum- 
mer, as all the educational world knows, and as editor 
Allen probably announced at the time, Mr. Giffin was 
elected vice-principal of Cook County Normal, which po- 
sition he has held through the year. The only reason 
that any scare was created among Colonel Parker's friends 
was because of the general understanding that things are 
not at rest at Cook County Normal in these latter days. 


Missourt Botanica GARpEN.—St. Louis, rich, con- 
servative, cultured, enjoys the distinction of leading in 
educational advance. Her name will be historically asso- 
ciated with the American kindergarten and the manual 
training movement, and now she proposes to be in the 
forefront in the introduction of the Botanical Garden. 
The Missouri Botanical Garden has a plan, endowment, 
and spirit which will enable it to do a work not provided 
for by the various state agricultural colleges. Provision 
is made for a course of study and garden work to con- 
tinue six years, at the close of which the student is an ex- 
pert in floriculture and horticulture, or at least has all 
the training necessary to prepare him to become an ex- 
pert. Other states are sure to take up this work so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by Missouri. 


Tse Bourrato Buffalo school com- 
mittee are experimenting with the corporal punishment 
problem. The provision is for the teacher to enter upon 
a card the name, residence, age, offence, etc., etc., which 
are or may be of interest in the case, and send this with 


the offending pupil to the principal, who first of all tran- 


| scribes all these items into a book kept for the purpose. 


He then proceeds to punish the child according to his 


idea. After the punishment he opens another book, and 
makes another entry of the age, sex, nativity, parentage. 
religious belief, character of the offence, nature of the 
punishment, when, where, how, and how much adminis. 
tered. The principal, rather than the pupil, appears to 
suffer from this system. 


Hien Capets.—For twenty-five years the 
high schools of Boston have enjoyed the luxury of a 
monopoly of the school military life of the state so far as 
any general public enthusiasm is concerned, and their 
training day has always been one of Boston’s gala days. 
This year the high school cadets of Lowell, Lynn, Malden, 
Gloucester, Woburn, Brookline, Reading, and Wakefield 
initiate a movement for consolidation, under the title of 
Second Massachusetts School Regiment, with their first 
field day at Wakefield on Saturday, May 10. The fore- 
noon will be devoted to competitive drill by the eight 
companies, and the captain of the best company will be 
colonel of the regiment ; the captain of the second best 
company, lieutenant colonel. In the afternoon the regi- 
ment, newly officered, will parade, and present itself in 
dress parade while reviewed by the governor and staff. 
The principals of the schools are in direct leadership of 
the whole affair, which promises to be one of the most 
significant movements for combining the high school in- 
terests and sympathies of eastern Massachusetts that has 
been developed. 


Massacuvusetts Report.—The fifty-third annual re- 
port of the Board of Education, recently issued by Secre- 
tary J. W. Dickinson and the agents of the Board, is not 
only one of the best in the series of distinguished educa- 
tional documents, but is one of the best mirrors of school 
life, as it has been, is, and is to be, that has appeared, 
Its information is indispensable to one who would know 
the school life that is rapidly making educational history, 
and its discussion of some of the most important topics 
connected with our system of public instructions is in- 
valuable in any teacher’s library. There is no series of 
educational documents so valuable as the complete reports 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. There 
are few sets to be had, and none, so far as we know, un- 
less one stumbles upon it by special good fortune. The 
only set for sale, to our knowledge, can be had at a 
reasonable price by corresponding with this office. The 
earlier volumes grow more rare with each year, 


A Great Loss.—In the death of John L. Wilson, late 
superintendent of schools of Colusa County, California, 
the profession has lost one of its every-way most worthy 
men. In November last we closed a six weeks’ lecture 
and pleasure tour in California with a lecture at Willows, 
after which some two hundred teachers and friends of 
education were banqueted by the citizens, Superin- 
tendent Wilson was apparently in perfect health, and 4 
more royally admired man we have never seen. The enthu- 
siasm was contagious, and we left the state with a feeling 
that in him we had a personal friend whom we should enjoy 
through life. The best testimony to his popularity is the 
fact that at his last election, four years ago, in his own 
town, Willows, the second largest town in the county, and 
one in which politics run high, he had literally every vote, 
and it was said in November, “‘ We can do it for him every 
time,” He left his home for the last time on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday to attend a flag-raising, knowing it to be 
his last public appearance. He died March 16, and was 
buried in the folds of the American flag. 

Reference has been made to his death in these columns, 
but the sense of personal affliction is our excuse for speak- 
ing editorially at such length. The State Association de- 
voted much time to a memorial service. Nearly every 
town and literally every school in his county held similar 
services, but the most noticeable tribute was that of the 
court of the county, which adjourned out of respect to 
his memory after passing appropriate resolutions and |is- 
tening to an address from Judge Bridgeford, who was 
upon the bench. In the course of his remarks he said : 


“In the present case there is nothing in the character of the de- 
ceased which would canse us to be guarded in the expressions w® 


make concerning his traits of character. We can untie our heart: 
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strings and let loose the tongue without fear of there being anything 
said too elevating and not in harmony with the truth. The pros- 
perous condition of the public schools of our county is a living 
monument to his memory. There is not a child of school age in 
Cotusa County that will not go through life impressed by the work of 
John L. Wilson.” 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS. 


Illinois is making a vigorous effort to bring into the 
schools children of school age. The first section of the 
compulsory educational law contains the following mand- 
atory provisions : 


1, ‘‘ Every person shall send his children to school at least six- 
teen weeks each year, provided the children are between the ages 
of 7 and 14 years. 

2. ‘‘ He must send such children to school consecutively (regu- 
larly), for at least eight weeks. 

3. ‘* The time for sending such children to school shall commence 
with the beginning of the first term of the school year, or as soon 
thereafter as due notice shall be served upon the person having 
control of such children.’’ 

“* For every neglect of such duty the parent or other person may 
be fined, and sent to jail until the fine is paid.’’ 

The penalty may be imposed when the parent neglects to send 
his child to school sixteen weeks in each year; when the parent 
neglects to send his child to school for at least eight consecutive 
weeks in the year; when the parent neglects to commence sending 
his child to school at the beginning of the first term of the school 
year, provided the board performs its duty by giving notice to such 
delinquent parent. 

If the board upon investigation finds that such children are being 
properly educated in a private school, or otherwise, no penalty need 
be imposed. 

It is provided that it shall be the duty of every board of educa- 
tion and board of directors to appoint one or more truant officers. 
State Supt. Richard Edwards, LL.D., says: ‘* Care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of the truant officer. He should be a care- 
ful man, possessed of good judgment. It should constantly be his 
aim to get all children of school age into the schools, rather than 
devote his time to securing ‘convictions’ under thelaw. Heshould 
interview delinquent parents, and solicit them to send their children 
to school.’’ 

In the enforcement of such a law the penalty is the last thing to 
be considered. As a rule, it should be inflicted only when all 
other means fail, 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

Tue InstituTEs oF Los ANGELES, ORANGE, SONOMA, AND 
MARIN CoUNTIES.—THE ALAMEDA CoUNTY SCHOOLS.— 
CoGswELL POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE.—OTHER NOTES. 

The annual institute of the Los Angeles County teachers was held 
at Los Angeles, March 17 to21. A very excellent opening address was 
delivered by Pres. Charles L. Ennis, of the county board of educa- 
tion. State Superintendent Hoitt was present and made some en- 
couraging and practical remarks. Hon. Abbot Kinney, associated 
with the late ‘‘ H. H.’’ in the report on the condition of the Indi- 
ans, embodied in the Century of Dishonor, made a very neat address 
on Arbor Day, and concluded by offering to the schools of the 
county 10,000 trees. Supt. W. W. Seaman’s annual address was 
clear, pointed, and thoughtfal. Supt. Will S. Monroe discussed 
science teaching; Mrs. Clara A. Burr, of Pasadena, read an excel- 
lent paper on ‘‘ The Delsarte Philosophy of Expression ;’’ Miss 
Alma S. Brigham, of the Los Angeles High School, had a practical 
talk on Physiology; Mr. James L. Smith had a thoughtful paper 
on Discipline; Mrs. C. P. Bradfield discussed the use of models; 
Dr. LeRoy D. Brown made an enthusiastic plea for “‘ Patriotic Edu- 
cation’’; Prof. Melville Dozier, of the Los Angeles Normal School, 
gave a good talk on Geography; Prof. E. P. Rowell read an ex- 
cellent paper on ‘‘ The Teacher in the Community.’’? The most 
interesting lecture of the course was that given by Prof. John 
Dickinson on the ‘‘ Geology of the Stars.’’ 

The new county of Orange held its first institute at Santa Ana, 
March 24 to 28, inclusive, Supt. J. P. Greeley conducted the 
meeting with the precision of a trained superintendent, and was 
heartily congratulated on the success of his institute. State Su- 
perintendent Hoitt was present, and delivered several encouraging 
addresses and gave an evening lecture on “‘ Character Building ”’ ; 
Prof. John Dickinson gave one of his charming scientific lectures ; 
the writer gave three talks on methods; Prof. Charles H. Allen, 
late of the San José Normal School, gave five addresses; Dr. Le- 
Roy D. Brown gave a brief but practical talk, and a number of 
the teachers of the county had well-prepared papers. 

At the twenty-seventh annual institute of Sonoma County, held 
at Healdsburg, the writer gave fourteen talks on methods and 
school management, and an evening addrees on the ‘‘ Law of Re- 
lation ’’ ; State Superintendent Hoitt was present, and spoke to the 
teachers several times; Prof. and Mrs. L. D. Syle and a number 
of the teachers of the county took part in the exercises. The citi- 
zens of Healdsburg, under the leadership of Prof. H. R. Bull, 
very pleasantly entertained the teachers on |Monday evening; and 
Wednesday evening Dr. A. C. Hirst, president of the University 
of the Pacific, delivered a scholarly lecture. The superintendent 
of Sonoma County is Mrs. Fannie McG. Martin, a practical school 
woman and an excellent executive. She is supported by a corps 


of 200 enthusiastic and progressive teachers, among which are 
Professors Hutton, Crawford, and others of standing and worth. 

The Marin County Institute was held at San Rafael, and con- 
ducted by Supt. Robert Furlong, who enjoys the confidence and co- 
operation of the teaching forces in his county. Hon. Ira G. Hoitt 
spoke with earnestness and great good sense to the teachers; Prof. 
L. D. Syle gave an evening lecture and talked civics and history ; 
a dozen of the teachers read papers that were carefully prepared, 
and the writer gave ten talks on educational topics. A novel 
featnre of the institute was the examination of the teachers in the 
school law. 

I have visited and inspected the work of many of the best manual 

training schools in the East; but I have yet to find an institution, 
East or West, so complete in all its details as the Cogswell Manual 
Training School at San Francisco. It is under the management of 
Prof. James G. Kennedy, president-elect of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and an earnest, intelligent, and aggressive advocate of 
this line of work. The excellence of all the departments, the con- 
tinuity of the work, and the enthusiasm of both pupils and teach- 
ers, were highly commendable. Professor Kennedy has solved, and 
with great success, the practicability of the ‘‘ manual training idea ”’ 
on this coast, and other schools will be established in the near 
future. Himself a superior executive, he is supported by a corps 
of efficient teachers. 
A visit to Alameda County revealed activity in all directions. 
Superintendent McClymonds is getting his work in good shape. 
Professor McChesney has the best high school on the coast. Supt. 
Phillip M. Fisher is one of the brightest, one of the clearest, and one 
of the best schoolmen in the state, and Alameda County is to be 
congratulated that her schools are in the hands of such an efficient 
and progressive educator. 

Miss Mary E. Morrison is doing good work in her department of 
the Valencia Grammar School, San Francisco.—Prof. Hermann 
Krusi, the author of the readable life of Pestalozzi, and for over 
twenty-five years connected with the Oswego Normal School, is 
living in retirement at Alameda.——The appointment of Mrs. J. 
L. Wilson, to succeed her husband in the superintendency of the 
schools of Colusa County, meets with general approval.—Prof. 
E. T. Pierce is winning golden laurels at the head of the Chico 
Normal School. Associated with him are Miss Emily A. Rice and 
Prof. M. L. Seymour, two normal school teachers of national stand- 
ing.——Mrs. Emma D. Straight died recently at Yuma, Arizona, 
and was brought to Pasadena and buried beside her lamented 
husband, Prof. H. H. Straight, who died here three years ago. 
Mrs. Straight’s death will be universally mourned by educational 
people, and egpecially by the hundreds of teachers trained under 
her at Oswego, Cook County, and Japan.——The Lincoln Gram- 
mar School at San Francisco enjoys the services of a school man of 
Prof. James T. Hamilton’s character and worth as its principal. 
——State Superintendent Hoitt lately visited all the schools at 
Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, and San Barnardino. 

WILL S. Monrog. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Read the summer school advertisements. 

Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner has an opinion of his own on all educa- 
tional matters. 

We call special attention to the report in another column of the 
Manual Training Exhibit at the North Bennet Street Industrial 
School, Boston. 

The Wakefield (Mass.) High School has recently presented in 
dramatized form ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ to a large 
and profitable audience. 

Professor Estoclet, late head-master of the Herrick Foundation 
School, London, and lecturer at the National Society’s Training 
College of the same city, is traveling in this country. 

‘* Sight-Singing Without the Use of Do, Re, Mi Syllables”’ was 
the subject discussed at the New England Public School Music 
Teachers’ Association at Sleeper Hall last Saturday. 


Harvard College has summer courses in elementary chemistry, 
experimental physics, elementary botany, elementary geology, ad- 
vanced geology, topography, quantitative analysis, organic chemis- 
try, French, German, and physical training. 

Amherst Summer School, fourteenth session, — Prof. W. L. 
Montague, Amherst, Mass., president,—will give instruction in 
eight languages, chemistry, drawing, painting, wood-carving, 
mathematics, and physical training,—July 7 to Aug. 8. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory will be open for the third 
session at Wood’s Holl. Students may begin individual work as 
early as June 15. Regular courses of instruction will open July 9. 
This is a continuation of the laboratory at Annisquam, carried on 
for six years by the Woman’s Education Association. 

Mr. Moody Cheney, of Georgetown, Mass., father of A. J. 
Cheney, Esq., the well known agent of Ivison, Blakeman. & Co., 
of Chicago, died in Georgetown, Mass., a few days since, at the 
ripe age of 81 years. Mr. Cheney was a man of liberal education, 
sterling integrity of character, and greatly respected by all who 
knew him. He had held positions of responsibility in Georgetown, 
and was also greatly interested in education. 

Just in time to be too late an omission was discovered in the sec- 
ond resolution relating to the Education Exhibit in the coming 
World's Fair, as given in our issue of April3. It should have read : 


‘* That the organization and immediate direction of the Educa- 
tional Exhibit be intrusted to the United States Commissioner of 
Education, assisted by several associate eommissioners, wisely 


selected, and each having the more special charge of a department 


of the Exhibit, and that the head of the school department in each 
state be made an advisory committee for said state.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


CURIOUS. 


Debts are curious things, 
I’ll have you to know; 
The more they’re contracted, 
The larger they grow. 


FALSE. 

** Tt isn't very satisfactory to look at Niagara, is it ?”’ 
** Why not?” 
** Because one naturally gets a falls impression.” 

A REAL JOKE, 
** What a lovely day! ”’ 
** Yes, we've had two pleasant days in succession.’’ 
The fisheries question —Had a bite ? 
A non-committal answer—Not guilty. 
It is the wash-lady who complains of the flat-irony of fate. 


Tramp—“‘ Will you have the kindness to take this coat of mine 
with you to the next village ?”’ 

Rider—“ Certainly, but how will you get it again? ’’ 

Tramp—‘‘ O, that is easy enough; if you have no objections I 
will remain in my coat.’’ 


TOO MUCH GAUL. 
Teacher.—‘‘ Translate, please, ‘Omnis Gallia divisa est in tres 


Pupil.—“* All Gaul is quartered into three halves.’’ 
An Irish member of the House of Commons once said in debate : 
** Sir, if I have any partiality for the honorable gentleman, it is 
against him.”’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Welcome to the winds of spring, 
Welcome to the starting flowers, 
Welcome to the birds that sing, 
Welcome to the springtide hours ! 


— Prince Bismarck’s pension is 41,500 marks, 

— Howells predicts that a great American novelist will come 
from the West. 

— There are 5,000 women employed in the government depart- 
ments at Washington. 

— Mrs. Cleveland will contribute to the New York Society Re- 
view a series of ‘* Reminiscences of the White Honse.”’ 

— Professor Boyesen, who has known Ibsen intimately, is au- 
thority for the statement that the J in Ibsen is ‘‘ short.’’ 

— “Charles Egbert Craddock’s’’ old home at Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., is on the spot where the battle was fought and close to the 
forts. Her first book was written in sight of the battlefield. 

— According to Miss Edwards, the poetry of the Egyptians, 
although singularly regardless of rhyme and meter, like Walt 
Whitman’s verse of to-day, is true poetry of a high order. 

— A canoe dug out of a yellow cedar log, eight feet in diameter 
and fifty-nine feet long, is to be seen in the National Museum, at 
Washington. The tree grew in the Columbia River region. 

— Mrs. Maxwell (Miss Braddon) devotes four days a week to 
writing and two to riding. She has written about fifty novels; is 
married to her publisher; and is compiling her reminiscences. 

— William Black, the novelist, is at work upon a new novel. 
It will have a Scotch name, but the scene will be located in London. 
This will probably begin to appear in one of the magazines in 
July. 

— Laura’s papa made her doll a carriage, with which she was 
much pleased. The first journey was to mamma, with the an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ I’m dot a nice papa, and if he breaks I shall dit a 
new one.”’ 

— The following reminiscence of Mr. Longfellow is by Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth: ‘‘I recall spending an evening with Long- 
fellow in which he related to me the incidents of his life that had 
found expression in verse. ‘I wrote “‘A Psalm of Life,”’ he said, 
‘in my early years, merely as an expression of my own resolution, 
views, and feelings. I did not intend to publish it. I put it away 
for myself. I chanced to give it to the press, and it went over the 
world, and was even put into Japanese art.’ ”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Grorae A. LITTLEFIELD, Principal of the Rhode Island Btate 
Normal School :—After having read the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for many years I do not see how, asa teacher, I could get along 
without it. 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Principal State Norma! School, Johnson, Vt. 
—I find no papers that in my opinion meet the wants of the tcach- 
ers as well as the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 

H. 8S. Lenr, Ohio Normal University:—I have taken the JouR- 
NAL OF EpUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER for the normal 
reading room for several years, and can cheerfully recommend them 
as efficient aids to teachers. They are progressive, fresh, practical, 
and always welcome visitors to our table. 

A. J. RussEiy, State Superintendent, Florida :—The scope of 
work and ground covered by your excellent papers is far reaching, 
and many new ideas are constantly conveyed by the earnest and 
seeking teachers. Many of the valuable articles on various branches 
of the general work have been exceedingly helpfal to me in the dis- 


charge of my duties and in meeting my responsibilities. _ 
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itle goes. He is queer, and if his best friends cannot make FROM THE COLLEGES. 
OUR BOOK TABLE. pees >) is the nee with Mordeck, how should we know? 
Then there is Naida, in with A as 
variety ize and nti: é herself. The plot thickens, ckens ; the 
inde. like a recipe for hoteh-potch ; the Witch’s Cauldron Nathaniel Eaton was Harvard’s first principal. 


*he old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give 
co.ion of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give measures 0, 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length. ] 


History or THe Unirep States or AmerIcA UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION. Vols. L, IIL, IV. By James 
Schouler. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 2,095 pp., 8x6. 
Price, $9.00. 

Many as are the histories of the United States that have been 
put before the people, another has ample raison d’étre provided it 
shall convey new instruction, widening the vista through which the 
generations of ruling minds may make wise economic studies of the 
past, and shall give jaster interpretations of events, their elements 
and their leadings. This, which at first view might appear so, is 
not really impossible, since each historian writes with the horizon 
lines of his generation. Mr. Schouler’s suggestion that much 
which enters into standard history was written not ‘‘ without 
fear or favor,”’ can be accepted without abatement. Another con- 
viction that prompted to the undertaking of this very important 
work is, that political biography, as illustrated by the posthumous 
papers of statesmen, has too frequently distorted facts to give 
effect to a personal example. 

Nothing is more manifest in the present work than that the author 
in its preparation shut himself up to original sources of information 
in the national archives; and that while entirely familiar with all 
that other historians have had to say, he has hewn the marble of 
his edifice, block by block, from the virgin quarry, with native 
force, independent ht, and the fixed purpose to be unpreju- 
diced and wholly impartial. That he brought to his task s jadicial 
mind, an earnest devotion, and rare literary qualifications, those 
acquainted with the man already know; and the same may be 
predicted of those who shall judge him by what these pages con- 
tain. Mr. Schouler is a member of the Boston Bar, a graduate of 
Harvard College, and an author of repute in other departments of 
literature. 

In Volume I., covering the period from 1783 to 1801, the his- 
torian devotes himself to tracing the general advance of the new 
republic, and distinguishing the impelling inflaences,—individaal, 
collective, political, moral, and social,—which determined this 
progress, while men who contributed their strength temporarily, 
played their part and disappeared behind the scenes, are compar- 
atively given over to the biographer. Volume II. extends the 
period to 1817. These two books, comprehending the history of 
what may be called our first national era, exhibit the primitive 
Union and primitive manners, furnishing many salutary lessons 
and much and varied entertainment. Volumes III. and IV. bring 
the dates to 1831 and 1847. 

No one oan guess until he has gone through the four how pleas- 
antly the social life and customs of past days are repainted; this 
iocludes art and musical matters, as they germinated in the new 
world; in short, nothing escapes the notice of the author in which 
his readers will be interested; yet he knows as well when to stop 
on a given subject, as what to say upon it. The trite observation 
of reviewers, ‘‘ There is not a dull line in the book,’’ may here be 
taken in its fnll meaning. We hope to have made it clear to our 
readers, as it certainly is to us, why, with the vast store of informa- 
tion and embellishment, from which the student could afford to 
spare nothing, United States history has arrived at the measure of 
five volumes, for Mr. Schouler has another in hand. In the last, 
which will deal with one of the most critical periods in the history 
of any nation, the interest will doubtless increase rather than 
diminish. His vigorous handling of themes such as American 
slavery and mormonism, indicates that he will treat incisively the 
questions of right and wrong, honor and dishonor, that belong to 
the coming volume. Each book has an index. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Fannie E. Newberry. Boston: 
and Chicago: Congregational Sunday School and Pablishing 
Society. 391 pp., 8x5. Price, $1.50. 

A young orphan girl is left to the untender mercies of the world 
and thrown into the slums of acity. By mistake, stolen property 
being found in her possession, she is arrested and sent to a reform- 
atory. Hers is not a solitary case in which the great need is, not 
to reform but to bring out what is good in the child. A wise matron 
begins this process, and Jacqueline having at length been received 
into a Christian family is found to possess fine qualities. After a 
time, when through the help afforded her she has fairly baffled 
fate and entered on a respected and useful career, the discovery is 
made that she belongs to a good family, eager to give her affection 
and social advantages. The power of the book lies in its picture 
of a healthy growth, such as is possible to most girls and boys. As 
will have been perceived, this handsomely bound and illustrated 
vo'ume contains a lesson for older people. 

“ We call them weeds; did we their forms but study, 
We many a secret might unfolded find: 


Each tiny plant fulfills its heaven-taught mission, 
And bears the impress of Immortal Mind. - 


“ And in love’s soll if we but kindly nourish 
These fragiie things, how strangely they unfold! 
The wayside weed becomes a dainty blossom. 
And breathes fine perfume from its heart of gold.” 
ELEMENTS OF ComposiTion AND RueEroric. By Vir- 
ginia Waddy. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
$1.00, 
his book was not made, but was developed through good dail 
work. It is elementary in character, but at the ota, oh oman 
hensive enough to give a fair knowledge of the art and science, 
graces and principles, of rhetoric. It teaches rhetoric in the best 
way, by teaching composition-writing in the best way. The good 
sense of the author appears in nothing to better advantage, than in 
her assumption that high school pupils do not retain so much of 
their instruction in grammar but that they need to review the easen- 
.tials of sentence-structure. 

We have never seen a more graceful transition from analysis, 
that is, estimate of the correctness of ordinary sentences, to synthesis 
or discriminating power in using language. There is nothing con- 
servative, nothing radical about the work ; it is a direct, business- 
like method of securing skill in judgment and power in execution. 
The exercises are peculiarly helpful and suggestive. 


Miss Morpeck'’s Farner. By Fani Pusey Gooch. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 288 pp, 744x5. $1.00. 
This novel opens with its heroine traveling by the north-bound 

Minon, limited, the solitary occupant of a parlor car, a situation to 

recall The Lady of the Aroostook. Mics Mordeck’s family live in 

Chicrgo, and fare enmptuonsly ; this lazy, luxurious maiden,”’ 

bearirg the dreadfully affected name of Browné, wears at 

home a white silk tea-gown bordered with Labradur far, and hav- 
ing a train of another sort from that jast mentioned. Bat it is 

Miss Mordeck's father, net Miss Mordeck, as we suddenly remem- 


ver, who is the heroine,—that is to say, the principal character, as 


& 


f eee to have slopped over. Then Death kindly pulls up the weeds 


snd leaves the flowers. Sic semper. 


Gop 1x His Worup. An Interpretation. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 270 pp., 8x54. 

book by an anonymous author, 4 man of a 
religious nature, given to research, and holding fast what to his 
mind is truth. is interpretation of Christianity isin harmony with 
evangelical doctrines. Treating of the reasonableness of miracles 
he says: ‘‘ The healing of disease is in the line of the reparative 
processes which are characteristic of Nature ; and human coGpera- 
tion with these through faith, gives this restorative power its fall 
effectiveness. Is human science competent to determine the limit- 
ations of this power? . . . The reappearance of a human life 
is as natural as its first ap .”’ That section of the volume 
entitled ‘* The divine human fellowship ’’ is vital throughout with 
interpretation calculated to effect good. The work is conveniently 


ann 
Harper’s Scnoot Book I.: Arbor Day and 
Memorial Day By James Baldwin, Ph.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, 60 cents. 
This book is a genuine surprise, 90 fresh, so varied, so carefully 
edited, so neatly printed, so inexpensive that it answers every pur- 
of the busy teacher for the two — days of springtime. 
the variety for yourself: Songs of Springtime ( 17), Selections 
apon the Flowers (37), Selections for ‘Pree- Planting (38), Rales 
for Tree-Planting, Kinds of Trees to Plant, Some Famous Trees, 
Outline P: , List of Songs for Arbor Day. The department 
devoted to Memorial Day is similarly varied and comprehensive. 


A Manvat not intended especially for the use of 
students, though it doubtless will prove a welcome convenience to 
many, is The Polyglot Pronouncing Handbook, by D. G. H.; pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally, & Co., Chicago and New York. Every 
cultured person needs to consult an authority of this kind, and to 
have it ready for an emergency is a genuine comfort. Here is pro- 
vided a key to the correct pronunciation of current geographical 
and other proper names from foreign languages. The plan of pre- 
sentation is direct and simple, in avoidance of any complex system 
of phonetic symbols, and one to be understood ata glance. Thirty- 
three languages and important dialects are effectually treated. 
When you “‘ get the best,’’ reckoned according to convenient size 
and light cost, it must be this. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have published Part II. 
of A Short History of the Roman People, by the late Professor 
Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, with preface by Professor 
Turner. It is designed for colleges and high schools, and bears 
upon every page the stamp of the skilled and conscientious work- 
man. A dozen maps, a portion of them colored; and nearly five 
times as many illustrations, sapplement the text, with its marginal 
dates and running headlines in black. Teachers will notice that 
the more important dates are incorporated in the text. It was the 
author's theory, reduced to practice in this excellent work, that out- 
lined events such as mark the rise and fall of an empire, facts that 
must be learned as history, have no more value in themselves than 
the names and positions of the stars to one who has no knowledge 
of the constitution and movements of the heavenly bodies; and 
that the greatest benefit is conferred by historical study when it so 
introduces us to the life of the past generation as that its thoughts, 
emotions, habits, concerns, become real to us. 


To launch a periodical in these days, when the sea of 
current literature is studded with sails of the ‘‘too numerous and 
various,’’ is justly regarded as a weighty business. An instance of 
success that it is our pleasure to record, because so well deserved, 
concerns that brilliant illustrated monthly, The Home Journal, pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C., by the Brodix Company, at only 
fifty cents a year. Doubtless it ‘‘ walks the water like a thing of 
life,’? measurably on account of having for its editorial figurehead 
Mrs. John A. Logan, for years prominent in social circles at the 
capital, and just from her European travels. The Journal’s col 
ams are occupied with interesting and practical papers on a variety 
of topics, such as,—we quote from its table of contents,—‘' Current 
Happenings ’’ (W. A. Croffat), ‘‘ Women in the Treasury ’’ (Gen- 
eral Spinner), ‘‘ Letter from Venice’’ (Mrs. Logan), ‘‘ Women 
and Our Pablic Schools,” ‘‘ Fancy Work and Home Decoration,” 
“* Health and Beauty.”’ 


No 13 of “ Teachers’ Manuals,” How to Conduct the 
Recitation, is the work of Charles McMurray, Ph.D., professor of 
educational methods and practice in the State Normal School, 
Wiuona, Minn. Professor McMurray has here condensed into a 
few pages the material for one of the most effective volumes ever 
written upon the essential elements of recitation work and the prin- 
ciples underlying methods of class teaching. Every foot of the 
ground is covered. How to train the senses to close tion and 
absorption of new objects and ideas; how to arouse the pupil’s self- 
activity and develop his will power; and, finally, how to convert 
the knowledge he has acquired into a reliable personal possession, 
are shown in aspecially practical and sympathetic manner, together 
with all the intermediate steps in the process of instruction. A 
manual, indeed, that teachers should at once grasp in a double 
sense. 

No. 14 of the same series bears the satirical rposeful title, 
Artificial Production of Stupidity in Schools, Bo ow suggested to 
the author, R. Brudenhall Carter, F. R. S., by the following inci- 
dent, with which his essay opens: “‘ It is related of a learned judge 
that he once praised a retiring witness thus: ‘ You are entitled to 
great credit, sir. You must have taken infinite pains with yourself. 
No man could naturally be so stupid.’’’ Professor Carter proceeds, 
by a peculiarly effective style of logic, to instruct in methods for 

ngs. ese man are published Kellogg 
New York and Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Feet of Love; b : 
1 50. —— Little St. Elizabeth and Other Stories; by Francis Hodgson 
Fogsth Mondteg Best; Kben HL. Davie, price, 90 
ton: Gion & Company 


ce 
$1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell 


Missouri has appropriated $995,437 for the State University, 

The State Agricultural College of Iowa had received up to June 
30, 1887, $454,008. 

Up to the time of the founding of Yale, the village of New 
Haven had furnished one thirtieth of the Harvard graduates. 

Colleges, universities, and seminaries of learning are exempted 
from taxation in Minnesota, Louisiana, and South Carolina, and 
may be in Georgia. 

The commencement address at Lasell Seminary will this year be 
given by Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn, and the 
baccalaureate sermon Wi Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity M. E. Church, Chicago. 

The origin of the University of Tennessee goes back to 17(4, 
when Blount was founded near Knoxville. In 1807 this became 
the East Tennessee College; in 1840 it became the East Tennes- 
see University, and in 1879 the University of Tennessee. 

The State University of Nevada was organized March 20, 1865, 
but the university was not located till March 7, 1873. It was then 
located at Elko. For various reasons it was a failure, and on 
March 7, 1885, it was located at Reno where it has made a success. 


fal beginning. 

The first of a series of lectures at 

TUFTS COLLEGE, 

to continue weekly for two years, and which may eventually lead 
to the founding of a chair of history in the college, was given by 
Rev. A. P. Patnam, D.D., of Concord, Mass., who resigned his 
pastorate in Brooklyn, N. Y., to devote his time to the study and 
preparation of this course. The course is to be upon the Hebrew 
and other nations brought to view in the Bible, and upon modern 
researches and discoveries so far as these have a bearing on Scrip- 
ture history. 

The faculty of 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

are considering the feasibility of converting the old gymnasium, 
when abandoned, into a large eating hall, which shall serve the 
same purpose as Memorial Hall at Harvard.—lIt is foreshadowed 
that the next class to enter Yale will be the largest in its history. 
The students in the preparatory schools will try the entrance ex- 
aminations in larger numbers than ever before, about thirty being 
expected from St. Paul’s School at Concord, N. H. It has been 
the rule, in recent years, that each succeeding class should be larger 
than its predecessor. 

A stranger visiting 

VANDERBILT UNIVEBSITY 


would look in vain for anything commemorating its founder. But 
this will not long remain true. A movement is on foot to erect a 
statue of Commodore Vanderbilt. It will probably be set up 
somewhere on the campus A bronze model by the sculptor, Caspar 
Buberl, was recently received from the Henry Bonnard Bronze 
Company. The secretary of the board of trust, Dr. R A. Young, 
has the matter in charge. 


An excellent editorial, in a recent number of the 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Crimson, asks if the number of undergraduate societies, social and 
literary, has not become so great as seriously to interfere with each 
other. Almost every Harvard man has two or three pursuits of 
interest, and in any case is almost sure to be elected to some club 
which demands rehearsals or special papers. Consequently, he 
neglects the least important clubs, which have to suffer. There 
are undoubtedly many men who belong to but one club, to which 
they devote their attention. All the clubs have their value, al- 
though their number has become so large as to be rather cumber- 
some to men who belong to a large number of them. 
The students at the 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


at Columbus held a mock national Democratic convention recently, 
and nominated Grover Cleveland and James E. Campbell for Pres- 
ident and Vice President. The nominees were informed through 
committee of the convention’s action, and Mr. Cleveland wrote & 
pleasant letter of acknowledgment. After expressing pleasure at 
the evidence of friendship and kindness, Mr. Cleveland continues : 
“I know that you will not fail to understand me when I say that | 
am sure that there are questions and topics which press upon the 
minds of our people the solution and treatment of which are of 
vastly greater importance than the political fortunes of any man.” 


NOTES FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


PRUSSIA.—Bingen on the Rhine.—One of the pupils in an even- 
ing school recently shot at his teacher at the moment when school 
was being dismiseed. The ball missed its aim, and the boy w# 
speedily overpowered by his fellow-pupils, and then arrested. He 
bad been the terror of his school for some time past. 

Siegen in Westphalia,—Here, at the birthplace of Ad. Diester- 
weg, the famous German educator, a monument is to be erected in 
his honor. It will be placed on School square. 


CANADA.—We find the following item in a European journal, 
and are inclined to take it cum grano salis: In no country does the 
population increase as rapidly asin Canada. Yet it does not eatisfy 
the parliament at Quebeo, for by means of a new law which secures 
to every Canadian who has twelve children a hundred acres of lan 
in fee simple, the parliament intends to urge upon the population 
that a house full of children is a blessing. One of the representa 
tives who discussed the law has thirteen children of his own, 
another Canadian, Paul Belanger, a veteran of 1837, informs the 
government that he has given the land as many children as be has 
killed enemies,—namely, 36; hence, he claims 300 acres of land. 
It has ever been a case worthy of reward in Canada to have many 
children. During the reign of Louis X[V., pensions were gives 


poor people who married before they were 20 years old, while, 0" 
the other hand, bachelors were teneed in all carts of ways j for in- 


y. 
Sister Saint Sulpice ; translated ey Nathan Haskell Dole; price, | The sk hunting, fishing, and even commerce were forbidden the™ 


er says nothing about old maids, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


An exhibition of the results of manual training was held at the 
North Bennet Industrial School, April 15. In the cooking school 
a class of girls, under the direction of Miss Anna Barrows, pointed 
out the different pieces of beef, giving the name of each, and its 
special value as a nutriment, from the picture of an ox, which was 
drawn on the board. They also described the method of preparing 
and cooking several kinds of breakfast dishes. 

In the leather department a class of boys were busy making pat- 
terns, stitching leather, and finishing shoes. Little boys who left 
the public schools at four o’clock, were seated in the modeling-room 
making all kinds of pretty patternsin clay. Older boys in another 
room were setting type, while numerous specimens of fine printing 
exhibited in the same room, and bearing girls’ names, showed that 
the future woman can be printer as well as poet and author. 

Although the day nursery is hardly in the line of manual train- 
ing, itis one of Mrs. Shaw’s beneficent charities, and every fem- 
inine heart must be moved to tenderness at the sight of the toddling 
babies playing with their dolls, or sleeping so comfortably in their 
dainty little beds. 

At half-past four there was a meeting in the large hall, and ad- 
dresses were made by Professor Runkle, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Mrs. Francis Fiske, Professor Richards, Mrs. Louisa P. 
Hopkins, and others. 

he class in Sloyd work, including the pupils at the Warrenton 
Street Chapel, comprises more than two hundred. The cooking 
class for adults numbers fifty-eight, and includes married ladies 
and teachers. There is also a cooking class for boys. In the 
gymnasium are thirty-three boys and girls, sent there by the advice 
of their physicians. One hundred and twenty-one skilled dress- 
makers were sent forth last year to bless womankind. The girls’ 
club and library is open day and evening, and gives recreation and 
entertainment to two hundred and seventy-six members. Cleanli- 
ness is not overlooked, as one hundred free baths testify. 

OF the eight hundred and thirty-eight public school ehildren 
who came here during the last year, there were three hundred and 
twenty.seven who have not been absent once. These statistics may 
be wearisome, but they show an interest in learning and a love for 
it that is seldom equalled. The expense for this was about 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

Miss Fay, of Springfield, sent an exhibition of work done by the 
boys of the sixth and seventh grades, in the schoolroom, while the 
girls were sewing. This consisted of simple articles, such as boxes, 
letters, monograms,—first drawn on the wood, then cut out with a 
knife. The specimens of pupils’ work from both Swedish Sloyd 
classes in Boston and from the Russian Sloyd, which were too varied 
and extensive to describe here, were very interesting and instructive 
to see. 

The first manual training school was established in Moscow in 
1880. The firat one opened in the United States was at the Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1876. M. A. H. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association assembled in twenty- 
fourth aunual session at Lincoln, March 25, 26, and 27,1890. The 
officers were Supt. A. K. Goudy, Red Cloud, president; Mr. E. 
Healey, Crete, secretary; and Supt. W. H. Skinner, Crete, 
treasurer. 

The Association assembled on the evening of the 25th, and after 
the usual preliminaries President Goudy delivered his annual ad- 
dress. The men to make a state must be intelligent, honest, brave ; 
such are made by self-denial, by obedience, In history, time and 
again, memorial monuments have been set up. These were for an 
educational purpose,—for posterity. Sach monuments lead pos- 
terity to inquire into their meaning. All nations have their problems 
and leave their memorials of success. The problem of this nation 
is the problem of the school. On account of 300,000 children 
you come here, for your own account and for the nation. Teach- 


ing facts is only an incident of teaching. The chief lesson should 
be to teach the childrento be men and women. Incidentals, not 
principles, rale. Our school system is a part of our social fabric. 
Oar statesmen are like ourselves. Whether schools make the 
present situation, or the present situation makes the schools, both 
ate wrong. We have not even formed our equation of civilization. 
We have only studied it, made up our minds it can be solved. 
Now we must proceed to solve it. 

The Association assembled on Wednesday morning, and after 
transacting routine business, Prin. D. E. Reese, Ponca, read a pa- 
per, ‘* The Demands of the Public Schools.’’ This paper was dis- 
cussed by Supt. W. H. Garner, Tecumseh; Prin. John Bland, 
O’ Neill; Editor John Macdonald, Topeka, Kansas; Prin. G. R. 
Chatburn, Hamboldt ; Supt. A. B. Hughes, Schuyler; and County 
Supt. J. N. Hursh, Clay Center. In the absence of the paper on 
“The Emergency Clause,’’ this subject was discussed by Supt. P. 
W. Grinstead, Norfolk. 

‘‘The Teacher of To-day’’ was the subject of a paper pre- 
sented by Sapt. H. R. Corbitt, Aurora. The teacher of to-day 
differs from the teacher of the past. But human nature remains 
much the same, and must be taken account of. The teacher of to- 
day is not the teacher of the future. Ideals must not be material- 
ized too fast. Our teachers must walk in the light of the 
past and in the hope of the future. The cry for practical educa- 
tion makes us throw overboard some good things. Language teach- 
ing is always essential. Our teachers must have sound sense as 
well as normal training. Sentiment is too much ignored. Pa- 
triotism should be inculcated. Reforms come from popular moral 
feeling. Oar schools are the greatest molders of such moral feel- 
ing. Temperance should be taught. The teachers’ work should 
harmonize with the spirit of the times. This subject was dis- 
cussed by Prin. Julius Conklin, Long Pine; Prof. C. E. Bessey, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Prin. W. N. Doyle, Republican 
City; Supt. W. J. Wise, Pawnee City: County Supt. J. L. Me- 
Brien, Tecumseh; Prin. G. M. Castor, Hampton; Prin. J. F. 


Ord, Table Rock; County Supt. M. Mehan, Seward; Prin. C. H. 
Chapman, Geneva ; and State Supt. G. B. Lane. 


SEconp Day. 

On Thursday morning, after hearing reports of various commit- 
tees, the Association proceeded as follows : 

A paper, *‘ Practical Education in the West,” prepared by Prin. 
W. M. Wolfe, Kearney, was read ; Supts. Chas. Fordyce, Auburn, 
and R. J. Porter, Columbus, leading in the discussion. Prin. W. 
R. Hart, Holdredge, read a paper, ‘‘ Poverty and Wealth as Edu- 
cators,’’ which was discussed by Drs. A. G. Warner and J. S. 
Kingsley, both of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

The first paper in the afternoon, ‘‘A Mach Needed Reform in 
Our Graded Schools,’’ was read by Supt. Alex. Stephens, Sutton, 
and was discussed by Prof. C. E. Bessey, Lincoln; Prin. N. F. 
Daum, Seward; Supt. E. T. Hartley, Lincoln; Secretary Ed. 
Healey, Crete; Supt. W. J. Wise. Pawnee City; Supt. H. R. 
Corbitt, Aurora ; and County Supt. W. M. Clary, Nebraska City. 

“School Visitation,’”’ by Prin. W. S. Webster, Juniata, came 
next, and was discussed by Prin. J.S. Van Eaton, Fairmont. One 
of the best papers of the Association was next presented by Miss 
Florence Hatch, Schuyler, on ‘‘ Primary Music.’’ She recom- 
mended the Tonic Sol-Fa system, which she described minutely. 
This system could be introduced into the public schools with little 
trouble. The paper was a thoughtful consideration of the impor- 
tance of this universally enjoyed art, in molding character and 
the finer feelings. Miss Laura Kidder, Stanton, continued the 
same subject in a well-written paper. She recommended none but 
the best masic for children, thas forming in early years a correct 
taste. The introduction of singing into the schools is productive 
of good results in both ethical and physical directions. 

At the evening session the address of the occasion was delivered 
by Hon. Richard Edwards, superintendent of public instruction 
for Illinois; subject, ‘‘ The Unity of Scholarship.”’ We give a 
short abstract : 

The great discoveries consist in finding a unifying principle not 
known before. Observation had been made before, but these great 
men brought the scattered facts together. Is the unity of scholar- 
ship possible ? A variety of motives impels to scholarship, but such 
motives should be held in subjection to the grander motive of de- 
sire for knowledge, loyalty to the truth. Scholars sometimes fall 
out by reason of their different impulses. The study of language 
is a study of the realities of the past nations. Such study should 
be encouraged, not despised. The student of mechanics aims to 
promote human weal by means of his machines. But these two 
classes have misunderstood each other. Let each remember that 
he cannot see all the sides of nature’s realities. There are 10,- 
000,000 students in the United States. Here is an army under 
drill, learning the use of the most effective of arms—intelligence. 
This will give them an enormous advantage in all conflicts which 
arise. This educational army must have discipline. One of the 
dangers of scholarship is pretence of learning. Men and institu- 
tions put forth false claims. This is encouraged by the clannish- 
ness of educational men. Their conflicts unsettle right standards. 
Colleges, normal schools, high schools, public schools—all are good. 
If each does the work belonging to itself it should be commended. 
In the application of this test, the unity we desire is found. A 
open catholicity must be exercised toward all knowledge. 

he unity of scholarship is borne out by all branches of study. 


Résumé of Business. 


Daring the sessions of the General Association the following 
committees were appointed and made reports : 

Nominations—Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings College, Has- 
tings; County Supt. Maria P. Upson, Beatrice, and Prin. John 
Bland, O’ Neill. 

Educational Council—W. E. Taylor, Peru; Supt. C. G. Pearse, 
Beatrice, and Mrs. C. C. Johnson, Omaha. 

President's Address—County Supt. W. M. Clary, Nebraska 
City; Prof. C. E. Bessey, Lincoln, and Supt. J. B. Monlux, 


ings. 

Exhibit—Supt. C. F. Fordyce, Auburn; Supt. T. H. Brad- 
bary, erent and Prof. L. E. Hicks, University of Nebraska, 

ncoln. 

National Association—Mr. G. 5. Wedgwood, Lincoln; Supt. A. 
B. Hughes, Schuyler, and Mrs. N. E. Leach, Ravenna. 

Reading Circle—Supt. P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk; Supt. H. B. 
McCollom, Central City; County Sapt. G. F. Copper, Ogallala; 
Prin. G. R. Chatburn, Humboldt, and County Supt. Miss Eva J. 
King, Red Cloud. 

ExuIBIt.-—A very large school exhibit was made and displayed 


braska. This work was arranged by Dr. H. K. Wolfe, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, and was under the direction of a committee 
on school exhibit, consisting of Hon. Geo. B. Lane, Lincoln ; Supt. 
Alex. Stephens, Sutton, and Supt. A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. 


TimE OF MEETING.—The Association voted to change the time 
of meeting to the Christmas holidays, and the Executive Committee 
was instructed to prepare a program for the coming winter vaca- 
tion. The Association was well attended, the program on the 
whole good, and all seemed to have been generally satisfied. The 
local committee, County Supt. F. D. McClasky chairman, the 
teachers of the University of Nebraska, Dr. C. E. Bessey, acting 
chancellor, and the local musicians, must not be overlooked in 
allowing credit for the success of the meeting. 

OFFICERS.—The officers of the General Association for the 
coming year are: President—Supt. A. B. Hughes, Schuyler; 
Secretary—County Supt. Miss Eva J. King, Red Cloud; Treas- 
urer—Supt. W. H. Skioner, Crete; Executive Committee—Prin. N, 
E. Leach, Ravenna; Pres. D. B. Perry, Doane College, Crete; 
County Supt. N. P. MeDonald, Kearney. 

EpUCATIONAL COUNCIL.—An amendment to the constitution 
was adopted which provided for the organization of an educational 
council of twenty-five members. This council consists of four 
members from each section; four each from the general associa- 
tion, educational council, and association of superintendents and 
high school principals; and the state superintendent ex-o/ficio,— 
twelve members to be elected annually. The members elected to 
this council met, adopted a constitution, and elected the following 
officers, which, also, constitute an executive committee: Chair- 
man—Sapt. J. B. Monlux, Hastings; Vice-Chairman—W. E. 
Taylor, Peru; Clerk—Superintendent C. G. Pearse, Beatrice. 
The committee on constitution, consisting of Supt. J. B. Monlux, 
Hastings; Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings, and Supt. Alex. 
Stephens, Sutton, was continued till the next meeting. The ex- 
ecutive committee was instructed to prepare the standing com- 


in Grant Memorial Hall on the campus of the University of Ne-| tory 


mittees, which will report at the coming session of the State Asso- 
ciation. 

READING CIRCLE BoARD.—The committee on plan of organ- 
izing a state teacher’s reading circle reported the following asa 
board of directors: Supt. P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk, and County 
Supt. Miss Maria P. Upson, Beatrice, for one year; County Supt. 
Elmer E. Thompson, Grand Island, and Prof. W. E. Andrews, Has- 
tings, for two years; W. E. Taylor, Peru, and Prin. Mrs. Emma Ed- 
wards, Elliott School, Lincoln, for three years. The report was 
adopted by the Association, and the funds formerly belonging to the 
old reading circle board ordered paid over to the new board. The 
new board met and perfected its permanent organization by elect- 
ing Supt. P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk, president, and Prof. W. E. 
Andrews, Hastings, secretary; the secretary to be the director of 
the circle. After a brief talk by Dr. Richard Edwards, state su- 
perintendent of Illinois, preliminary plans for active work were 
fully determined. 

THe SECTIONS. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were devoted to section meet- 
ings. A brief account follows : 

College Section. 

In the absence of the president, W. E. Taylor, Peru, was called 
to the chair,—Prof. W. E. Andrews acting as secretary. After 
the usual preliminaries Prof. A. R. Wightman, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, University place, read a paper, ‘‘ Latin and German, their 
Place in the Curriculum.’’ The records of people and their works 
are impressed en their language. Latin and Greek are not dead, 
they are the trunk from which branches have grown. The trouble 
with the study of so-called dead languages ‘s that it deals with the 
bark only of this trunk. Language is the highest product of 
creation. The scientist deals with material things. The 
higher study is of immaterial things. Language study is 
splendid drill in English. Translation is too often word- 
murder, Get the spirit of the author. The study of Latin should 
begin the preparatory years. German can scarcely begin advan- 
tageously so soon. 

The second paper was by Prof. H. W. Caldwell, University of 
Nebraska, Linee’a, History in Education,’’ The scientific study 
of history began within a century. Our colleges have caught the 
spirit and follow the European example. Abont one third of the 
professors of English universities devote their time to historical 
and political studies. Turning to the United States, the greatest 
development is within twenty years. In twenty-seven of the 
largest institutions, Cornell stands first and the University of Ne- 
braska stands second in the number of hours devoted to historical 
study. The average of professors in history, as compared with 
other branches, is about one to eight. The tendency is away from 
the classics, and towards the sciences, history, and political economy. 
Departments granting degrees for historical study alone are being 
founded. Our method, the codperative topical plan, is the best 
and also the hardest to carry out. Original work is here possible. 
Science is studied historically ; history, scientifically. The study of 
history is becoming surer. It deals with men more directly than 
any other study. This is a democratic age, and ita spirit is making 
inroads into established beliefs. Democracy can be successful only 
by A. nnaaaamats of the past; hence the prominence historical study 
is ng. 

The next paper was ‘'Sacred History—its Place in Collegiate 
Training,’ by President W. P. Aylsworth, Christian University, 
Lincoln. College curricula must preserve the complete develop- 
ment of thestudent. The spiritual nature is too much neglected 
and moral teaching too rare. The Bible is the source of spiritual 
and ethical knowledge for the present age. Hence it must be 
studied if ethical studies are given a placein the curriculam. The 
study of the Bible aids good government. The true specific for 
vice is popular education. Personal integrity must precede public 
reforms. This isa Christian land, and we owe our development 
largely to Christian men. Our laws recognize the Christian re- 
ligion. Reasons for the introduction of the study of the Bible are 
its connection with our literature, with the development of lan- 
guage and with ancient history. 

After a short recess Prof. A. B. Show, Doane College, Crete, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Historical Study asa Mental Discipline.’”’ In 
brief he said: Imagination is necessary in scientific study. His- 
tory is the quintessence of experience, yet imagination is n 
to clothe facts with reality. The benefit of historical study to the 
memory is acknowledged. Too much memorizing is the fault of 
past historical study. Yet some is necessary. The perceptive 
powers are developed by the comparative study of history. His- 
isa science, but not an exact science as are natural sciences. 
All the data are not available to the historian, and what he has are 
complex. The study of history in the smaller colleges must of ne- 
cessity be limited, but the dissection of constitutions can be made 
as beneficial as the study of flowers. History is an inductive, not 
an abstract science. He must work from facts. There are his- 
torical problems as well as aigebraic. There has been too much 
finality in their study. History touches too many other studies 
to be neglected. 

These papers were followed by general discussions, led by Prof. 
G. E. Howard, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

‘* Methods of Keeping College Records’’ was the first topic dis- 
cussed at the evening session. Those who took part in this discussion 
were Prof, C. E. Bessey, Lincoln ; Mies Ellen Smith, registrar, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Prof. H. F. Doane, Doane College, 
Crete; Prin. G. L Farnham, State Normal, Peru, and President 
D. B. Perry, Doane College, Crete. Dr. J. S. Kingsley, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, next read a paper on ‘‘ The Relation 
of Laboratory Work in Science to the Remainder of the Curricu- 
lum.’”’ This paper was discussed by Prof. C. E. Bassey, Lincoln ; 
W. E. Taylor, Peru; Prof. Lewis, Wesleyan University Place ; 
Prin. Geo. L. Farnham, State Normal, Peru, and Dr. A. G. War- 
ner, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. ‘‘ Education and Environ~- 
ment’? was briefly discussed by Prof. A. M. Chamberlain, Chris- 
tian University, Lincoln. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President—Dr. C. 
E. Bessey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; Secretary—Prof. W. 
E. Andrews, Hastings College, Hastings. 

County Superintendents’ Section, 

This section held its afternoon session in the rooms of the state 
superintendent at the capitol ; Miss Maria P. Upson, president, and 
Mrs. C. C. Johnson, secretary. ‘‘ The Superintendent and his 
Work ”’ and ‘‘ Good Results from Grading our Common Schools,’’ 


were subjects discussed in a general way. 
At the evening session the first paper was by Prof. E. W. Hunt, 


Is the time to select books for use next year. You can make no mistake in adopting the following 
N OW ENGLISH (recently issued, but already in use in over 250 cities and towns in New England alone.) Book I. for Primary and Intermediate Grades, 35 


cents; Book II. for Grammar Grades, 60 cents. Sample pag 


: HYDE’S PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE USE OF 


es and an outline of work Frer. WRIGHT'S NATURE READERS: SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE. No. 


I. (25 cents) ; No. IT. (35 cents) ; No. III. (45 cents); Col. F. W. Parker says of these books: ‘They are the first readers ever modelled wholly on the plan of making 


the thought primary, the word secondary. 


Number, Geography, Science, History, French, German, Music, Pedagogy, ete. Send for full descriptive catalogue. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, : i 


Boston, 


’’ Send for sample pages and descriptive circular. In addition to the above we publish equally valuable books in the departments of 


New York and Chicago. 
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University of Nebraska, Lincoln, —‘* The Mission of the Institute.”’ 
This paper was much discussed, and was ordered published for the 
use of county superintendents. 

The second paper, ‘‘ Monthly Examinations in Country Schools,”’ 
was read by State Supt. Geo. B. Lane, Lincoln. He described the 
plan he favored, which is that public examinations shall be given 
at the end of the fourth year of work laid out by the state and 
county superintendents. Certificates, good in any part of the 
county, should be given those successful in the examinations. At 
the end of the eight years’ course diplomas should be given. The 
plan was approved by many of the superintendents. 

The officers elected were: President—County Supt. F. D. Me- 
Clusky, Lincoln ; Secretary—County Supt. Miss Mary E. Hosford, 


Watts. 
Public Sehool Section. 


This section was presided over by Supt. J. B. Monlux, Hastings ; 
Miss Mary Chrissman, Hastings, acting as secretary pro tem. The 
first paper was by Supt. T. H. Bradbury, Wahoo,—‘‘ Does the 
School Farnish the Moral Training that it Ought?’’ Supt. A. B. 
Hughes, Schuyler, led in the discussion of this paper, and was fol- 
lowed by Prin. Geo. L. Farnham, State Normal, and others. 
Prin. G. D. Ostrom, Nebraska City, read a paper on ‘‘ Shadows of 
our Profession.’”’ Prof. E. W. Haunt, Lincoln, made a short talk 
on Literature.’’ 

The first paper at the evening session was read by Supt. J. S. 
Denton, Chadron,—‘‘ The Elements of Success in the School- 
room ’’; discussed by Prin. J. M. Hussey, Ord. This paper was 
followed by another, ‘‘ Theory vs. Practice,”’ by Miss Ellen M. 
Austin, Atlantic, Iowa: discussed by Supt. W. A. Jalian, Minden. 
A paper, *‘ The Well-Taught Boy,’’ by Prin. H. C. Ostein, Nel- 
ligh, closed the evening session. 

The following are the officers for the coming meeting: Presi- 
dent—Supt. C. D. Rakestraw, Nebraska City; Secretary—Miss 
Frankie Kelley, Tecumseh. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 25-26, Northern Illinois Association, Rock Island. 
April 50-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 
May 9-10, North Eastern Ohio Association, Alliance. 
June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 
June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 
July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 
July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, 


KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, E. W. WEAVER, Newport. 
Williamsburg Academy will put up a $15,000 annex the coming 
season. 
At the recent Democratic primaries, J. W. Campbell made a 
race for the county superintendency against E. A. Gullion, the 


present official, on the platform that the latter was not a good Dem- | 999 


ocrat ‘‘ because he was for the Blair Bill and recommended a Re- 
publican teacher.’’ 

Woodbine has just organized a high school. 

Among the candidates for the county superintendency there are 
eight ladies. 


MISSOURI. 


The State Association will meet at Sweet Springs, Jane 26-28. 

Arrangements are completed for the building of a $50,000 nonsec. 
tarian female university at Liberty. I+ will have over 150 rooms 
in all, 100 dormitories, 25 music rooms, and a chapel that will seat 
300 persons. Professor Menefee, of Lexington, will be principal 
of the institution. 

The Reform School for boys at Boonville has seventy-three pu- 
pi and is a decided success under the wise supervision of Mr. 


MARYLAND. 


The Pablic School Teachers’ Association of Baltimore held its 
regular bi-monthly meeting on Saturday, April 12, when the follow- 
ing question was debated : ‘‘ Shall the elements of science be intro- 
duced into our schools ? If so, to what extent ?’’ The discussion 
was opened by John F. Arthur, principal of Male Grammar School 
No. 3, in an able paper advocating its introduction into all of our 
schools, even the lowest. Superintendent Wise followed, with some 
remarks on the German method of giving such instruction, referring 
frequently to Dr. Klein’s admirable book on the German schools. 
The lecture course, given under the auspices of this Association in 
1890, was as follows: Friday, Feb. 7, Prof. Ira Remsen, “* The 
Artificial Preparation of Some Substances which are Formed in 
Nature’; Feb. 21, Dr. Walter Lefevre, ‘‘ Science and Philoso- 
phy’; March 7, Dr. Herbert B. Adams, ‘‘ The Higher Education 
of the People in England and America’’; March 21, D. J. B. Van 
Meter, ‘‘ Character in Four Dimensions”; April 2, Prof. W. B. 
Powell, ‘‘ Forms and Units of Government.’’ e lecture by Dr. 
Adams was accompanied by a very elaborate syllabus, setting forth in 
detail the history of the movement of University Extension, both in 
England and America, the underlying principle of the movement 
being to take the university to the people when the people cannot 
come to the university. The last lecture, by Superintendent 
Powell, was also accompanied by a syllabus, which added the very 
usefal feature of naming studies bearing upon the subjects treated. 
This experimental course has given great satisfaction, and has 

roved very useful in promoting the cause of public education. It 
oe fostered professional zeal among the teachers, and tended to 
create favorable sentiment outside of the profession. Unquestion- 
ably teachers must be found at the head of such movements, if the 
community is to be led to respect them or their calling. Another 
year it is proposed to offer to the public more extensive courses, 
and it is the earnest desire of the projectors of the movement to in- 
terest the community at large in its success. 

In a few of the counties of this state the schools are preparing to 
close for the year. We are glad, however, to report that in most 
of the counties the schools are kept open ten months. Our county 
schools owe their present high standard to State Supt. M. A. 
Newell, an educator whose reputation is national, who has given 
his whole energy to them, and who, as principal of the State Normal 
School, has put into them a body of teachers whose methods have 
worked a complete revolution. Dr. Newell has been fortunate, 
however, in having his efforts seconded by the county examiners, 
who are earnest, active men, in sympathy with advanced methods. 
The Maryland State Association will, in all probability, be held at 
Bay Ridge, a beautiful Bay-side resort convenient to Baltimore. 
Prominent educators will take part in the exercises, but the pro- 
gram has not been definitely arranged. 


TEXAS. 
State Editor, C. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 

Word comes that Mr. H. Lee Sellers has resigned from the 
principalsbip of the Ball High School at Galveston. Mr. Sellers 
has filled this position since 1882, The salary is $1,800. 

**Oak Cliff University for Young Ladies’’ (at Dallas) is to 
have its first building erected soon at a cost of a little over $100,- 
. The aim is to increase the endowment of the institution to 
$500,000. 

Thorp Springs (Christian University) and Waco University (Bap- 
tist) are struggling forward to an endowment of a half million dol- 
lars each. hat these denominations have done in the past, taken 
as an earnest of what they mean to do in the future, warrants the 


belief that they will early accomplish their aims. 

The state superintendent has promised to give official recognition 
to one summer normal in each state senatorial district, for each 
race, thereby vesting the principal and examining board of this nor- 
mal with the power of examining applicants for summer normal 
certificates. These certificates, sent out by the state depart- 
ment after an examination and approval of the work of each nor- 
mal, are good for two years in any part of the state. County 
certificates are valid only in the county in which they are granted, 


and during the pleasure of the superintendent of that county. 


Vernon, a town in northwest Texas, about one year old, } 
issued bonds for # $20,000 dollar school building. — 

Wichita Falls, another new town in the same section, has issued 
bonds for a public school building of like cost. 

It is safe to say that Texas will have over forty temporary gum- 
mer normals this year. 

Waco and Galveston have permanent organizations for summer 
normals. The former has a capital stock of $5,000, the latter 
of $50,000. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at Galves- 
ton, from June 24 to 28, promises to be very largely attended. 
The railroads bave granted as liberal rates as could be named. 
The rate is one fare until the sum of five dollars is reached, and 
this is the maximum charge. A teacher going from Texarkana to 
Galveston will save about $25 of the regular rate. Teachers from 
New England might purchase tickets via Galveston (water routes) to 
St. Paul, and attend this great meeting of several thousand Texas 
teachers. 

WYOMING, 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

Governor Warren has issued a proclamation designating April 
25 as Arbor Day for Wyoming. 

The trustees of the State to eliminate the 
lowest preparatory class and require work to be done in the 
public schools. 

Hon. C. N. Potter addresses the citizens and school pupils of 
Cheyenne, April 24, subject: ‘‘ The Confederation and Constitu- 
tion.’? These reviews are growing more popular each month. 

The annual school elections throughout the state will be held 
May 5. 

Judge J. W. Lacy of Cheyenne, and Hon. A. C. Peabody of Lar- 
amie City, have been appointed trustees of the State University. 

Institutes will be held in Converse County August 18 to 22; in 
Laramie County August 25 to 29. 

The private kindergarten pupils of Cheyenne, under the direction 
of Miss Watson, recently gave a creditable exhibition of their work. 

A proposition has been submitted to the Cheyenne Board of 
Trade, to establish a business college in that city. Such an institu- 
tion, properly managed, is much needed in this state. 

Hobart M. Martin is teaching in Laramie County. Miss Minnie 
Ramsay, of Pittsburgh, Pa., tis teaching near Laramie City. 

Under the laws of this state the county superintendent is required 
to examine all persons offering themselves as teachers. Teachers 
with diplomas from normal schools should bear this in mind when 
making application for positions. 

The schools of the state will enjoy a holiday ten days after the 
admission bill passes the senate, that day being designated fora 
statehood jubilee. 

Mrs. C. M. Lusk, superintendent of Converse County, reports 
her country schools are 100 per cent. better than last year’s. 

Mr. Hiram Sapp, formerly a prominent educator of Ohio, is now 
engaged in business in Cheyenne. 

Prof. M. L. Edwards is meeting with deserved success at 
Douglas. 

The Cheyenne Tribune ia alive to the educational need of that 
booming city, and constantly urges the board of education to erect 
mee buildings at once, as each schoolroom is now full to over- 

owing. 

The superintendent of public instruction is now established in 
her new quarters in the capitol building. 

WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

The newly appointed state board of education consists of State 
Supt. R. B. Bryan, ex-officio chairman; E. S. Ingraham, Seattle; 


THe TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has buat few 
candidates for its large number of openings. Eastern 
Agencies have a large mumber for each place, and hence confess 


that they have ‘‘ favorites.’’ Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 
70 Dearborn St., for circalara. 


THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL 


COMBINED. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST,” 


= 


— 


exe (Martha’s Qinepard  o% 


Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, WN. Y., 
4000 STUDIENTS LAST YEAR, 
The Largest, Strongest, and Best of all the Summer Schools. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Some of the advantages of this school may be briefly stated as follows : 


A Faculty ae wholly of experts. 
Low rate of Tuition and liberal reductions to| all around it. 


Clubs. An excellent concert and lecture course. 
Board much cheaper than any other with educators from 
ts of the country, i i in- 
A section of country rich in historic associations. which will 
Lake George near by; also Lake Luzerne, Sara-| brought together. 
toga, Mt. McGregor, and the Adirondacks ; allof The rest afforded by the vicinity and atmosphere 
‘ of the most famous of our mountain regions, and 
Numerous cheap excursions that will not be combined with it the opportunity of learning the 
_ best known methods of teaching. 


School. 


world-wide fame. 


overcrowded. 
Field excursions in connection with the lectures 
in Natural Science. | 


A excellent building, with plenty of open space 


13th Annual Session, beginning July 14th, 1890, 


School of Methods: 
3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 


Emerson College of Oratory : 
3 Weeks. Dr. C W. Emerson and Faculty. 


Academic Departments: 
5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


THE BEST LOCATION. - - Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


The Best Instructors. 


The Oldest Summer School. 


The Greatest Advantages. 
The Most Thorough Courses of Study. 


Combining Rest and Recreation with Study and Improvement. 


LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS. | Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York. | A. Ww. EDSON, 


Circulars now ready. 


CHABLES F. KING, Boston Highlauds, Mass. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Attendance for 1889 was 350, from Pa 4 States and _ Territories, making this the largest Summe™ 
tes. 


ool in the United Sta 


WM. A. MOWRY, President. 
50 Bromfield St., Boxto™ 


Manager School of Methods, Worcester, Maas. 


THE 


the DELSARTE SYSTE™M 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. ¥., to Burlington, Vt.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


For Board and 


work of this country.” — The Critic. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 
eow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Cepley Terrace, Rexbary, Besten, Mass. 


Miss H. L. BurrRitTT, Burlington, Vt. 
“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages bas come to be a recognized factor in the educational 


Rooms address Readings from 


tion by an able corps of teachers. Address 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON St., BostoN, MAS® 


Boston School of Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1890 


Will be held in the City of Boston. and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN. M.A. New views! 


OF E) in 
the Delsarte 4sthetic Movements, by Mine Gourse of Lectures 


eminent people, including Professo ‘ 
rs RAYM ; m, Bares, 
Swayze, H. BERNARD CARPENTER. GEORGE RIDDLE and 


Address MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON ST, BosToN, M4**- 


1890 


Special Notice, The Boston School of Oratory will open its 18th year October so, 


Wo years’ and one y complete courses. Thoreug!: 
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O. A. Noble, Colfax; O. A. Tiffany, Sprague; L. 
H. Leech, Vancouver. selections, one and 
all.——The state board will adopt a uniform series 
of textbooks for the state at the June meeting. 

The city schools of 10,000 inhabitants and up- 
wards are independent in their organization, and 
are allowed to select textbooks in addition to those 
authorized by the state board.—— At another time 
this editor will epitomize the school legislation of 
Washington’s first state legislature. 

The Methodist University at Tacoma will begin 
scholastic work this fall. new college build- 
ing is fast assaming majestic proportions. 

March 1, Supt. Ella C. Sabin, of Portland, ad- 
dressed the Tacoma teachers. Miss Sabin is an 
elect lady, a leader in educational matters, and 
wonderfully successful in her administrative work. 

The Tacoma teachers have enjoyed a series of 
lectures during the year which the superintendent 
arranged for the general teachers’ meetings. Rev. 
W. E. Co d was the first to speak, his theme 
being, ‘*‘ Teaching vs. Training.’’ Rev. B. 8. 
MacLafferty followed with an address upon the 
theme, ‘‘ Who Shall Educate?’’ Miss Sabin, of 
Portland, gave the third lecture; and Supt. Julia 
E. Kennedy, of Seattle, will give the fourth and 
last of the course. 

Ellensburgh will have a new schoolhouse, to 
cost from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Whatcom will build two new schoolhouses this 
summer. 

Seattle finds difficulty in providing school ac- 
commodations for her youth. 

The Spokane schools are wahing. rapid strides 
under the efficient direction of Superintendent 
Bemiss. Mr. Bemiss is a superintendent of long 
experience and knows just what to do in all cases, 
Manister and Coldwater, Mich., were scenes of 
his labors for many years. 

We learn that the Puyallup schools were never 
so well conducted as at present. Principal Dreis- 
buck is satisfied with nothing short of first class 
results. 

Miss Rachel H. Fales, a graduate of the New 
Britain (Conn.) Normal School, and recently a 
a teacher in New Britain, is one of the new teach- 
ers in Tacoma. 

Since the beginning of the year twenty-four 
additional teachers have increased the Tacoma 


corps. 

Whitman College is to havea gift of $10,000 
from a wealthy lady whose name is not to be made 
public at present. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The following questions were discussed inform- 
ally at a meeting of the South Carolina School 
Superintendents, held at Columbia, April 18: 
Supervision; Teachers’ Meetings; School Statis- 
tics; School Formsand Blanks; Course of Study; 
Essentials and Non-Essentials; Supplementary 
Reading ; School Libraries — their necessity, how 

rocured and how used; and The Best Method of 
Effecting a Reform in the Distribution of the 
State School Tax. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

The new normal school building at Plymouth is 
to have a $1,000 clock and tower at the expense 
of Plymouth. 

The treasurer of Proctor Academy at Andover 
has received $14,075 toward a permanent fund for 
the support of the institation. 

Great Falls is to spend 20,000 for school build- 
ings during the coming year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At an adjourned town meeting in Bradford it 
was uoted to build a new schoolhouse, to cost 
$27,000. 

C. C. Lee, principal of the Dalton Grammar 
School, has resigned to accept the position of su- 
perintendent of the Deerfield, Hatfield, and Lev- 
erett school district. 

Miss Annie Parker, of Halifax, is teaching in 
Sharon, Mass., where she is liked very much. 

Somerville is to introduce physical training in 


FOR NERVOUS DEBILITY 
USN HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. H. T. TURNER, Kasson, Minn., says: ‘J 
have found it very beneficial in nervous debility, 
from any cause, and for indigestion.’’ 


A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7th to August 15th. Primarily for 
teachers. Address Mr. W. F. Epwagps, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Taanguages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890. 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 


climate in the Union. For programmes address 
HENRY COHN, 


Director Chicago &chool of Languages, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED, 


the schools as a regular exercise. Mies Living- 
stone is to be the instructor. 

All of the Athol public schools commenced their 
spring terms on April 14, with an entirely new 
corps of teacher at the Lower Village schovls. 
Mies Etta L. Morse, of Canton, has the advanced 
intermediate school; Miss Ada F. Fernald, of 
East Boston, the intermediate; Miss Margaret C. 
Hunt, of Allston, the advanced primary; and Miss 
Edith M. Marsh, of Leicester, the primary. 

The school committees of Orange, Erving, and 
Wendell met at Wendell Depot, to choose a super- 
intendent for the ensuing year, Thurday, April 17. 

The following are the officers of the Somerville 
Teachers’ Association: President—Supt. C. E. 
Meleney; Vice-President —G. A. Southworth; 
Secretary and 
ors—Mrs. Northrup, Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Morse. 
The towns of Barre, Hardwick, and Petersham 
have organized a school superintendency district, 
with F. A. Pitcher, of Waldoborough, Me., as su- 
perintendent. There are thirty-five schools in the dis- 
trict, and of each thirty-five days of his time Hard- 
wick will have fourteen, Barre twelve, and Peter- 
sham nine. The towns pay respectively $300, $257, 
and $193. The state will make up the amount of 
the salary. 


RHODE ISLAND, 

Mr. S. D. Slocum, of Boston, presented the 
Point Street School, Providence, with a flag, 
April 11, in honor of his brother, whose grave is 
regularly decorated by the pupils. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Cod ive Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chi , ill. Write to them 
for a verification of this. you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From April 14, to April 20, inclusive.) 


— Rebellion in Claflin College. 

— Great timber fire in New Jersey. 

— Resignation of the Argentine ministry. 

— American equadron leaves Corfu for Malta. 
— Scheme to establish a gigantic bank at Rome. 
— Chancellor von Caprivi opens the Prussian 


y 

— Destructive fires in timber lands in Con- 
necticut. 

— Celebration of the Battle of Lexington in 


Treasurer—Miss Hayward ; Direct-| snot town. 


— Town of Bourke, New South Wales, sub- 
ef pletion of the Panama 
- y for the com 

Canal. 


— Engine works at Berlin destroyed by dyna- 
mite by socialists. 

— Death of Prof. Richard H. Mather, D.D., of 
Amherst College. 

— Fears of a coal famine in Austria, on ac- 
count of the atrike. 

— The city of Brussels preparing to give Stan- 
ley a great reception. 

— President Carnot, of France, receiyed enthu- 
siastically at Toulon. 

— U.S. Consul Matthews to be sent to Tan- 
giers on a man-of-war. 

— Immense starch factory at Chesterfield, Ia., 
burned ; loss, $300,000. 

— Tributes to the late S. S. Cox delivered in 
the House of Representatives. 

— Magnificent dinner given by the Pan-Amer- 
ican delegates at Washington. 

— Death of Rev. Alexander Mackay‘ the famous 
missionary, in the Uganda Country. 

— A syndicate of European and New York 
—— offer to take a Mexican loan of $250,- 


ANTED—Suppriotendent. Salary $2,500. NTED— $1,600. 


ots city in « neighboring state to a 
tan for the above position. Address, 


and be conversant with 


~ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A 
» We have been asked by the School Board W has asked us to recom ® man for 
1 Latin Profi Must have studied abroad | om 


Teachers’ Co-operntive Association, ~ pean Universities, Address, @ 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


A leading University — 

whing house written us to reo- 
® young man for to travel for 
the methods of Bauro- | their books. 


Teachers’ ve Association, 
$0 street, Chicago. 


rborn street, Chicago. | dress, , Teachers’ Co 
“7 


ALARY 61,200. Pennsy!vania School 


S operative Association, | position of vooal teacher. 


ANTED—A Music teacher fora State ANTED—Priocipal for Preparatory and 
Norma! School. Good salary. Fall term -Matroo. ‘A leading institution N department of leading ovllege. 
Address, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, # is in search of a matron for Fall term. / $1,200. ddress, « Teachers’ Co-operative 
si \ 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. | Address, , Teachers’ Co-operative A iat * 70 Dearborn street, Chicago 
~ 30 Dearborn street, Ch 
ANTED—Assistant Principal for Acad | Sale or Rent—A large number of Col- 
omy. . Salary $1,000 to $1,200. 4 Cougre- W. ANTED— Vocal Teacher.* A college bas and Acadewzes in various states. 
ist or Presbyterian. Address, asked us to recommend addres 


& lady of man for | to $10,000. For particu 
Teachers’ © 


re 
street, Chicago. 
IRBCTOR — for Musical Conservatory 


for Fal! at above salary. A college man wanted. | + 
with full particulars, 
‘eachers’ Co-operative Association, . openings. A 4 
street, Chicago. Teachers’ 
i* 2.7 


Board bas written us for a superintendent \ yt High Sehoo! assistants; 100 $1,000 to $1,500. A Normal School bas 
rammar Grade teachers to recom 


; 100 Jnterme- | written us ® man or woman for 
t 


diate teachers, 100 Primary teachers. For Fall | the above position. An excellent opening. Ad- 


drem, Teachers’ © ative Amociation,™ 
ive” Association. 70 street, Chicago. 


Nebraska School d has written us to 

find thom principal. * Salary $1,000. «Further 
ioulars sent on applicat toe. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 

borg street, Chicago 


RINCLPALSHIP in Nebraska $1,000.F A 
DRINCIPAL 
An 


with suitable applicants 


SHIP in 
owa School Beard 
ocipal for Fall » We; 


rative Association, all ication to Teachers’ Co-operative 
70 Dearborn street, Chicage Chicago. 


street, Chicago. 
ye Principal wanted for Fall, 
lowa.% $700 to $900. | () near Chicago. We bare been requested by 
has written ws for a |» Sobool bear to find them 
imvile correspondence New man ost Have been 
1 


ad 
. New man must begin on less. 


\ The above are a few of the hundreds of positions now on our books for 

/BEWARE OF IMITATURS ! PCertain anscrapelous parties, with se 
end phraseology, but also in stvie of type and forms of paper and make-w 
they have used to secure members, who suppose, in joiming, that they are 
day many of our friends and teachers in different states write to ask us if 
agencies—to use our forms and copy our methods. 


they have, but the one shor! quatien will settle any fraud or semi-snide 
If an agency cannot make 9 showing of positions Billed, no matter what its 


stantial and successful wor many years. A list of 600 positions Billed ia 
pages, containing several hundred testimonials, all written within the past 
work, either by getting positions, or teachers These two books will be read 

(Mention this paper.) 


J We have no connection with such parties. you” wish to know whether om agency 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago, woder the management of Mr. Orville Brower, regu. 
tered Arst at the central ey 70 Dearborn ,siresi, Chicago. This agency is ey ready To raove its right to og patronage by showing its sub 
of so our New Mawvat of over 


the, Pall term. 
evident inteation to deceive, have copied our circulars—not only in word 
even to the minutest detail, The fact that we have branches and 

ing convected with the Co-operstive Assogiation of Chicago. 
we have given sanction to these partics—"' leagues” and co-operative 
s, do not ask how many leagues and branches 
via; &" Have you filled positions, bow many, where, with whom?” 
representations may ba, aot the agency for yoo. 
has many agents, but all members ore 
1889 will be sent on application. A 100 
all given by those who have had experieses with our 
in few days, and sent reas to any address. Address, 


three months 


TEACHERS! CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. 70 DEARBORN 


AMHERST Summer ScHoot. 


Instruction given in Eight lt amguages (ten classes daily in Fremch and ten in German). also 

in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Weed Carving, Mathematics, and Physical Training. 

** Realizes the idea of a school of Languages,’’—Prof. 

pleasant, it is the school for practical work.’’—EDUCATIONAL COURANT. 

Beautiful location. Excursions and Picnics on ere. Circular and Programme free. 
Address Pref. 


. 8. TV¥LER. “Jt is thorough, it is cheap, it is 


MONTAGUE, Amberst, Mass. 


“Have done excellent work.” 

“ Accomplished all you promised,” 
“ All offensive smell prevented.” 

Weariness entirely gone,” 

"Air at all times pure.” 

‘Will do mush to diminish disease.’ 


These words come from 
leading educators who use the 
Sherman “King” Vaporizer to 
secure 


PURE AIR 


in the schoolroom. They 
speak from experience. A 
Vaporizer for an_ ordinary 
schoolroom costs only $8.00. 
A room with sixty scholars is 
kept fresh and pure with two. 

Testimonials on application. 


SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER 
CO., 45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted New Pub. Ce., 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington St. 


BOSTON, 


Are offering a very large line of 


Bigelow, 
Lowell, ax. 
Hartford 


BRUSSELS. 


Also a very Large Stock of Ingrain 
Carpets at much lower prices than ever. 


163 to 169 Washington 


BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A woman may not have an agreeable disposi- 
tion simply because she dresses sweetly. Think 
of the sugar-coated pill, and tremble. 


WE CAUTION all against them.—The unprece- 
dented success and merit of Ely’s Cream Balm,— 
a real cure for catarrh, hay fever and cold in the 
head,—has induced many adventurers to place 
catarrh medicines bearing some resemblance in 
appearance, style or name upon the market, in 
order to trade upon the reputation of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. Don’t be deceived. Buy only Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Many in your immediate locality 
will testify in highest commendation of it. A 
particle is applied into each nostril; no pain; 
agreeable to use. Price, 50 cents. 


— ‘* This is the unkindest cut of all,’’ said a 
public man, with a groan, when he saw his por- 
trait in a daily newspaper. 


CATAKRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped epve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOB, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will teceive the receipt free of charge. 


— Brown says that before marriage his wife did 
the cooing ; after it, he did the billing. —St. Louis 
Humorist. 


Goop merchants know that it is the best policy 
to give their customers reliable standard goods, 
rather than substitute some inferior make, jast to 
get a larger profit. When a salesman tells you 
that some other waist is ‘‘ about as good as the 
Ferris, ‘Good Sense’ waist,’’ be sure to examine 
the ‘Good Sense’’ before you buy the imitation, 


— It is the aim of every professional thief to 
keep himself ‘“‘unspotted from the World.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
rmula of a simple vegetable aoe | for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a poeuve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. nt se addressing, with 
» WwW. A, Powers’ 


stam paming OYEs, 820 


— Football is becoming very popular in thi 
country. No wonder: there are so many ‘‘ kick- 
ers.’’—Arcola Record. 


ADVICE TO MorHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 centa a bottle. 

— A man can hardly be expected to foot a bill 
without a little kicking about it.— Zz, 


— The egg flip is a delightfal concoction, but it 
is certainly more or less of a ‘fowl ball,’’— 
National Weekly. 


CONSUMPTION SUBERLY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of ter: cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to | of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
Respectfully, 


—Ink spots can be removed by a mixture of 
oxalic acid and cream of tartar. Those using 
Esterbrook’s Pens can make a note of this. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 77 WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route: NewYork to Li ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 


Entire expense of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from $800 te $850. 

At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr. L. C. Loomis, who has, dur- 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
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Miss By an experienced, progressive, normal teacher who —_—_ 
has had seven years experience in the public schools 

proll- of a capital city at home and six years in the Govern- . . 
ment normal schools of the most progressive Spanish- 

ss. Speaking republic,— part of the time as director,—a 

1290 Position to teach and Physical Culture. 

true: Address, ‘‘ MAESTRA,” care of Hinam ORCUTT, 
Somerset, St., Boston. 


Address, 70 and 72 


270 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for April is one of great value. 
The ten papers are by authors of rare ability, and 
treat of topics in which thoughtful Americans are 
deeply interested to-day. The opening paper is 
by F. A. P. Barnard, late president of Columbia 
College, on ‘‘ The Degradation of Oar Politics.” 
The Forum has done a noble work the past two years 
in the discussion of the principles of good govern- 
ment. President Dwight,of Yale University, treats 
of a vital topic, “‘ Education in Boyhood,” and 
shows the proper scope of studies for the boy 
before he enters college; the mistakes of the old- 
time education and the dangers that beset the 
present system of a too early selection of special 
studies. ‘‘ Woman’s Political Status’’ is discussed 
by Francis Minor. He gives cogent reasons why 
women should be allowed to vote and to hold 
office; a criticism of Prof. Goldwin Smith; the 
success of all experiments with woman suffrage ; 
a constitutional right, ete. Dr. J. M. Chorcal 
considers ‘‘ Hypnotism and Crime,’’ and Miss 
Frances Power Cobb discusses ‘‘ Secular Changes in 
Human Nature,’’and shows in what respects human 
nature in modern times has been eleyated and in 
what other respects it has slid back; wherein we 
are worse and wherein better than the ancients. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott treats of ‘No Theology and 
New Theology,’’ showing the difference between 
theological liberality and ticiszm; Charles 
Dadley Warner writes of ‘‘ Newspapers and the 
Public.’”’ Price, $5 00 a Fang single numbers, 

50 cents. New York: Forum Pablishing 


— Good Housekeeping for Easter has a won- 
derfal array of seasonable articles. The most 
attractive may be the admirable description of the 
22d anniversary of ‘‘ Sorosis,’’ the famous wom- 
an’s club of New York, which is accompanied by 
a pleasiog portrait of the president, Mrs. Ella 
Deitz Clymer. There are no less than four beau- 
tifal Easter poems, while in ‘‘ Easter Ministries,’’ 
Olive E. Dana Christian kindness and 
helpfulness which should be confined to no time or 
season. There are many valuable papers relating 
to the different interests of the household, and 
nothing will attract more general attention than 
Helen Campbell’s department, which treats of 
** Woman’s Work and Wages.”’ 


— The opening article of The Chautauquan for 


on ‘* The Making of Italy’”’; James A. Harrison, 
LL.D., of Washington and Lee University, takes 
**The Archwological Club in Italy ’’ through the 
period of the renaissance in architecture and 
sculpture; Bella H. Stillman contimues her de- 
lightful studies of ‘‘ Life in Modern Italy’’ ; Prof. 


May is by the eminent English historian, Edward | 
A. Freeman, and is the first of a two-part paper | 


Adolfo Bartoli. continues a paper on ‘‘ Italian | double article by E. Mathias, translated by Chief 


Edward L. Nichols, of Cornell University; the 
charming English writer, Arabella B. Backley, 
considers the ‘‘ Moral Teachings of Science” ; 
John Vance Cheney makes a critical estimate of 
the poetry of Tennyson; Johan R. Spears writes of 
**The American Navy,’’ stating some interesting 
facts and making some valuable suggestions; & 
sketch of the life of Salmon P. Chase is given by 
his private secretary, Eugene L. Didier; Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell conducts ber readers ‘‘ From 
Cathedral to Cathedral’’; “* Woman’s Work in 
Archxology”’ is a translation from the Deutsche 
Rundschau; Thomas Bertrand Bronson, of Mich- 
igan Military Academy, gives the status of the 
‘* Present Political Parties in Germany’’; an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Literature of the 
Irish’? by John Hull, follows; J. W. Hamilton, 
D.D., asks and answers some questions about 
‘* The Faith Cure.’”’ C. L. S.C. students will be 
glad to find in this number the list of graduates of 
the Class of 89. The usual space is devoted to 
the editorial and other departments. 


—The Journal of the Franklin Institute for April 
/opens with a paper of great popular interest, on 
Electric Railways,’? by Eugene Griffin. A 


Literature’’; Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale| Engineer Isherwood, U.S. N., describes ‘‘ A New 
University, takes for his theme Browning’s drama’ Method of Measuring the Vaporization of Lique- 
of ‘‘King Victor and King Charles’’; Principal fied Gases,’’ and treats of the ‘‘ Heat of Vaporiza- 
James Donaldson, LL.D., of the University of tion of Liquid Carbonic Acid near its Critical 
St. Andrews, Scotland, writes on ‘‘ Roman Mor- Point’’; these will be found far better adapted to 
als’’; the ‘‘ Map Quiz’’ this month is on the| the understanding of readers in general than the 
present Kingdom of Italy; the ‘‘Sunday Read- titles seem to imply. In the ‘* Reports of the 
ings”’ are selected by Bishop Vincent; Albert Committee on Science and the Arts’’ which fol- 
Shaw, Ph.D., contributes a study of ‘‘ The Servian lows, is a description of the ‘‘ Hollerith Electric 
Kingdom ”’ ; some interesting facts about ‘‘ Color- Tabualating System,’’ and also, with illustrations, 


Sanitary Entombment”’; the last named, espe. 
ially, should attract universal attention. Next j, 
a paper entitled ‘‘Oa Schools; with Particula; 
Reference to Trades Schools,’ which wil] b. 
eagerly read by school men and women. It is by 
Joseph M. Wilson, A. M. C. E., president of the 
Franklin Institute. He is followed by Irving P. 
Church, who treats of ‘‘ ‘ Water Ram’ in Pipes.” 
The Chemical Section includes an article of scien- 
tific value on the ‘‘ Synthesis of Famaric Acid,”’ 
by E. H. Keiser. Among good things in the de- 
partment of Notes and Comments is a collection 
from the recent Paris Exposition. The depart- 
ment of Books is likewise well filled. This stand- 
ard monthly is edited by Chas. Bullock, Prof. 
Persifor Frazer, D.Sc., Prof. Edwin J. Houston, 
Theo. D. Rand, Prof. Coleman Sellers, and D-. 
William H. Wahl, with an able corps of Collabo- 
rators. Published at Philadelphia. 


— The Arena for April appeals strongly to both 
the liberal and conservative in their predilections, 
The introductory article is from the pen of Rey, 
Minot J. Savage, the distinguished ‘‘ liberal ”’ 
divine of Boston, on ‘‘ Religion, Morals and the 
Pablie Schools’’ ; following his able argument we 
find Bishop J. L. Spalding, of the Roman Cath. 
olic Church, treating of “‘ God ia the Cczstitn- 
tion,’’ and reviewing Col. Iogersoll in the schol- 
arly manner that characterizes all his writings, 
A full-page photogravure of Bishop Spalding 
forms the frontispiece of this issue. Stephen M. 
Allen, A. M., LL. B., president of the Webster 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, has a striking 
paper entitled ‘‘ A Newly-Discovered Law in 
Physics,’ in which he contends that the sun, 
instead of being a molten ball, is an inhabitable 


planet. This paper will attract much atteation. 


Company. Blindness ’’ will be found in the article by Prof. of ‘‘ The New Mausoleum Company’s System of 
Some Recent Publications. A Great National Work. 
Title Publisher Pric I 
. Author. isher. ice, do not see how any school in America can spare s work from reference 
otes on American Schools. . . : tch Macmillan & Co, N ¥ $ 60 library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that every private individual will purchase 
it for his own Horery. : ne has to cut off for a time his 
Dictionary of National hy. . ° Stephen-Lee ~.. 3 75 Very respectfully, W. T. HARzis, 
English Lands, ~~ aD Kings. Charles Seribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 U. Commissioner of Education. 
ree arch 16, 1889. e selections have n made with e gment, 
The Fourth Reading Book. _.. , . Davis J B Lippincott Co, Phila go | Sion of what the American mind Jou FISKE. 
Robert Browning: ssays and Thoughts. - Nettleton Scribner & Welford, N Y 2 25 peed ope og dng two hundred and eighty By E. C. STEDMAN 
ant Organization. ar inn & Co, Boston 85 ¥ 
Manual [raining in the Public Schools of Phila. MacAlister College for Training of Teachers,NY 20| Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. E. M, HUTCHINSON 
Dan comery Boston 1 50 | er and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages 
A Naturalist Among the Head-Hunters. . Woodford Longmans, Green, &Co.NY 2 %5 she on "acceptable propo- 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. ° ° ° Roe Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
Or in Baker & Taylor Co, N Y and study to the work. 
e Prophesies of Jeremiah. al AC Armst 
History of Art in Sardinia, Judea, and Asia Minor. Perrot-Chipiez * \ ape ig Pe 4 50 Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. 
Life of Bishop Simpson Crooks Harper & Bros. N 
Handbook. Rand, McNally & Co, Chicago 
aif of the Plains. art Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 00 Hl t B k 
Life of Henry W. Grady. Harris Cassell & Co, N Y 10nary ex OO S 
The Craze of Christian Engelhart. . . Darnell D Appleton & Co, N Y 75 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THe GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL and 
NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


have joined forces for the coming summer and|j 


will hold a three weeks’ session at Glens Falls, 
commencing July 20. Each has been favorably 
known for six years past, and each has made a 
reputation and achieved success in its respective 
location. By uniting the strongest talent in each 
school, they have formed a Faculty which cannot 
be excelled by any school in the country. Among 
the strong men are Dr. E. E. White of Cincin- 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


nati, Robert C. Metcalf of Boston, George I. 
Aldrich, of Quincy, Mass., Prof. John F. Wood- 
hull of New York, Walter S. Parker of Boston, 
and Dr, A. E. Winship, besides a host of others 
equally well known. In settling on Glens Falls 
as the home of the school, the requirements of 
the school and the comfort, pleasure and purses of 
the teachers have all been considered. Glens 
Falls is one of the most beautiful towns in America, 
in close proximity to Saratoga, and just at the 
way of the Adirondacks and Lake George. 
t has a building finely adapted to the wants of a 
Summer School, and the best of board is to be 
found at very moderate rates. The attention of 
the readers of the JoURNAL is on ger oy invited 
to the advertisement of this school which appears 
in this number of the paper. 


ImPORTANT.—When York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
Union opposite Grand Cen- 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
with the best. H cars, 
urants supplie e orse 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
= live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


‘ WE call attention to the advertisement of Joel 
Goldthwait & Co., 163 to 169 Washington St., 
Boston, in another colamn. This house is well 
known to us; carries a large stock of goods; sells 
at the lowest prices ; and is entirely reliable every 
way. 


Tue TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


EXERCISES FOR 
ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions, 
By ANNIE I. WILLIs. 


The exercises are all new and original. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES ON THE 


AMERICAN FLAG. 


COMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. 


Both books sent to one address for 35 cts. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SOMERSET ST., 106 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


QUESTIONS senoot 


new. Samples 4c., Inland Print’g Co., Jefferson, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and con- 
cise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from 
the entangling technicalities that so frequently 
prevail in books of this class. It advocates no in- 
dividual system, but appeals to the intelligence of 
any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as suc- 
cessfully used by the average teacher of reading, 
as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special 


HANDBOOK of PRONUNCIATION 
By Joun H. BEcCHTEL 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional facilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, Cloth...........seeeeeees 50 cents. 


inducements for school introductions. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


IMPROVED 
Blackboard * Stencils. 
hae Aids to Illustration for Teachers and Schools. 


Order Only by NUMBERS. 


LIST OF AUTHORS 


142, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
143, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
144, George Eliot 

Size, 18x 24 inches, 


193, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
194, James Russell Lowell 
197, Washington Irving 


AND NOTED MEN. 


55, Franklin 145, Shakespeare 200, Will Carleton 
56, Washington 146, Tennyson 204, Louise Alcott 

57, Lincoln 147, Wm. Cullen Bryant 205, Mrs. Browning 
58, Garfield 149, Napoleon 207, Charles Dickens 
59, Grant 150, Wellington 208, Sir Walter Scott 
62, Froebel. 154, Czar of Russia 209, Gladstone 

140, Longfellow 159, Prof. Agassiz 215, James G. Blaine 
141, Whittier 160, Horace Mann 246, President Harrison 


280, Daniel Webster 
281, Columbus 


Price, 5 cts. each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


| The Woman’s Illustrated 

World is the cheapest and 

Dest Woman’s | 

u 

weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The 


introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 
you for 8 months (13 numbers), on Weiter 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


100 SONGS for a 2 cent stamp. Bons & Yours, Cana, & 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third 8t., New York City. 


A Summer School by the sl, 


With a delightful home ; number of students |i™- 


; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 


tion, apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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| Ast. Science, are full and | 
plete. Interesting se by prominent writers, and | first class; lish and Vor! 
| Fou papers ad sition a specialty; French and German spoken 
| cial offer. The subscription price is $2.50 this epe- ino y om 
other department,—a two months’ session for youns 
ladies and For circulars and full inform k 
ay 
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April 24, 1890, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘*'The Mask of Tyranny,’’ written by Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison, a son of the great anti-slavery 
agitator. Mr. Garrison severely arraigns Social- 
ism trom the standpoint of an Individualist. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton furnishes a brilliant and 
able article, on ‘‘ Divorce versus Domestic Wel- 
fare.’”’ ‘‘OF David’s House” is the title of a 
delightful sketch of Benjamin Disraeli, by James 
Realf, Jr. It abounds in pleasant incidents and 
anecdotes, and in a brief paper gives a vivid pen- 
picture of the great statesman. A symposium on 
** White Child Slavery’’ is a notable feature of 
this issue. The writers who contribute to it are 
Helen Campbell. Rabbi Solomon Schindler, Jen- 
nie June, A. A. Chevaillier. F. K. Wischnewetzky 
(the daughter of the late Judge Kelley, of Penn- 
year; si copies, cents. : 
Arena Co, 


— The April issue of The Pulpit Treasury for 
Pastor and People contains articles of great ability 
on topics literary and religious. The sermon 
devoted to Easter, by Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, will 
attract special attention, ae will that of Dr. H. W. 
McKnight, on ‘‘ Christ’s Example of Courage and 
Steadfastness.’’ 
cussed by President W. M. Blackburn, of Pierre 
University, So. Dakota. The chapter in the 
** Noted Preachers ’’ series is devoted to President 
Harvey Washington McKnight, D.D., LL. D., of 
Pennsylvania College. The ‘‘ Sunday-School 
Cause,’’ ‘* Questions of the Day,” ‘‘ Helps in 
Pastoral Work,’’ and the ‘‘ Prayer Meeting Ser- 
vice,’’ are all up to the usual standard of excel- 
lence. New York: E. B. Treat. Price, $2.50 
year. 


— Andrew Carnegie is the subject of a readable 
sketch in the April issue of The Phrenological 
Journal and Science of Health, accompanied by a 
portrait and a view of the Carnegie Library, 
of Alleghany City. ‘‘ The Notable People of the 
Day ”’ series deala with Pau) Blouet (Max O’ Rell), 
on Alfonse XIII, the baby king of Spain. Prac- 
tical Phrenology is given the usual amount of 
space, and No. 2 of ‘‘ Sketches of Phrenological 
Biography ’’ is devoted to Dr. J. G. Spurzheim. 
The scientific, health, and other departments are 
well filled. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
Sold by druggists or sent by mall. 
E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Civics. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 
These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 

1% x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 
uestions are not confined to the Constitution of the 
nited States, but include many practical questions 

on the subjects of the day. 

Cards, with Key of Answers, sent to any address for 

cents. 4 M. EDWARDS, LEwisTon, MAINE. 


*Understandest Thou What Thou 
BMeadert?t” No one can read the papers uoder- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 4 
ll of valuable ipformation on current tory. 
ily illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Oloth 40 cents. 
orders to SoHOOoL HERALD PUBLISHING Oo., 
Avenne, 


Law and Persuasion ’’ are dis- |! 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Seres, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agrees. 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at by mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8St., N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
but sppecesty guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home underlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 
large corps of Professors, who teach almost every sub- 
ect. Those who have left college without graduating 
should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
soon as ible. Post-Graduate Courses lead to all 
higher degrees. Information of Courses, Professors, etc , 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24-page 
Literary Journal, sample copy of which and pplication 
Form for membership, will mailed to any address on 
receipt of 10 cents in postage stam 
Address : 147 


Chicago, Il. 


The greatest improvement in Corsets 
during the past twenty years is the 
use of Coraline in the place of horn 
or whalebone. It is used in all of Dr. 
Warner's Corsets and in xo others. 

It is also used for Dress Stays, and 
is preferred to whalebone by the best 


dressmakers. Sold everywhere. 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS, 


New YorkK AND CHICAGO. 


T h If you want a Medal for your school send 
bac ers for Ep Illus. Catalogue and Price List 
A. J. RAWISZER, PEARL Riven, NEW YORK. * 


SCHOO! Agency. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a tration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
teachers. 
Register at once. Address with stamp, 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 


MT. Ky. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * 


Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rundered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS, 


Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, 
they come from every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


Dear Dr. Orcutt :—We are under special obliga- 
tions to you for intelligemt service.” 

Southbridge, Mass. Supt. J. T. CLARKE. 

“My connection with your Bureau has been of great 
advantage tome. Accept my thanks for this excel- 
lent position, —the second you have furnished me.” 

ville, Pa. B. 8. 8. 

“Tam convinced that your agency is far the best 
smote the maay, and hence ask to a men- 

r. . 

Loudonville, N. Y. 


“ Dr. Orcutt : —I am impressed by your promptness 
and efficiency. On all future occasions, when I need 
teachers. you will surely be notified.” 

Atlanta, Ga. Supt. R, A. Jonn. 

“TI owe you a debt of gratitude as well as $45 in 
money. Accept my thanks for your valuable service.” 

neil Bluffs, Iowa. Oo. 8S. H. 

‘*T have found the service rendered by your Bureau 
very efficient, and if agreeable to yourself, should 
like to renew my membership.” Cc. W. E. 


. 


WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must be a college 
uate and have had years of successful experi- 
encein fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 
Physics ; text-book, lectures, and laboratory work ; 
must be competent to conduct a class in the Labo- 
mus ans. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Street, 


N. E. Bureau of 
2 Somerset 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies’ Seminary, which 
has been in successful operation for eleven years 
and is now prosperous and popular. The princi j 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
sale the good will, furniture, apparatus, a goed iano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. The fine school build 
ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ex- 


—t indefinitely. For full particulars apply at 
once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND 


SCHOOL SHER 


and | Professors, Principals, Assistants, 


A gencies. 


if IT’S SIMPLE ENQUGI} 9% He was leaping back in his chair and talking quite confidentially. 
' “You see, it’s this way. Half the schools change teachers eve 

year, don’tthey? Well, when a mat registers with me I write him that four schools are going to be vacant, an 
advise him toapply. I don’t know anything about the schools, but the chances are that he will find out and let me 
know that two of them are going to make achange. Then I send notices of these two to about fifty candidates. 
and the chances are fair that I shall fill one if not both ofthem. By keeping this upall over the country I shall 
build up an enormous business.” ‘‘ But don’t your candidates find fault when they have written out a careful let- 
ter, copied their testimonials, and sent a photograph to a place that never thought of changing?” That's just the 
beauty of it. The madder they get the surer they are to write. and ——- letter gives me just the information I 
make money out of.” “ But how about the boards of education ?” “O well, they would swear at agencies anyway.” 
“So you use your candidates for catspaws?"’ * We don’t put it that way; we call ourselves a medium for the dis- 
semination of useful information at a commission of five per cent.” That's one way of conducting a Teachers’ 
Agency. If you want to learn of a very different way, write for circulars to 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, } °° Youn. 


Among the oldest. and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) P@SE-, open to competition were filled through this Assoct- 
TRONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; Lowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Lllinois, 
them to any teacher on application, names of ae Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given in full. . Carolina, $2000; Missouri, $1500; Ohio, $1800. 
2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred); 5. The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
sitions D G 1889 in the States west of New | bered by the dozen,—they come from (1) hundreds of 
ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) itions in | have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
the same territory in the same length of time. ing a position or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 
4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States 'cemt date, 1889-90, 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF i890. 
We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 


wing teachers: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Superintendencies. Salaries from $1000 to $2200| Principalships, town schools. to 900 
High School Principalships, “ to *1800| Graminar, Latormediate and Primary, soto "ss 
High School Assistants, ¢ 450to 1500 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Several College Presidencies. Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
e Normal ay | * $2000 Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
A Latin Professor for University “ 1600 Several lady Teachers of Music. 
must have studied abroad). Reading and Education, - - - - 900 
Professor of Mathemati “ 1900 to 1500| Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 
Lady Teacher of Art. 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends a@ 
teacher who wil) not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary, or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are tenong- Ay pe. Senda tal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 

The new large Manual of the Association sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


A SPECIAL ABRBANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 
act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 
Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 


EACHERS 


l We have on our books, now, hundreds of vacan- 

Colleges, at salaries of $600 to $3000, For Super- intendents and Principals, at sala- 
ries of $450 to $2500. For High School Principals and Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500. For Grade 
teachers, at salaries of $30 per month to $85 per month. For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 
$600 to $1200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 
salaries of $350 to $1200. Now is the time to send for blank and Manual. Our vacancies are from employ- 
ers, and not “ hearsay.” Address, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


We are looking for the right man to take the presidency of a Southern 
pomy t $2800. The Board of Trustees ask us to recommend a good 
* candidate. Among other vacancies we have several Superintendencies, 


1000 to $2000; a High School Principaisbip at $2000; Sub-master of High (Sciences), $1500; Prof. of Music 
‘or Normal, good salary to right man; Primary positions in N. E., $550 and $600. Our new manual free to 
any address. One fee ees in both Boston and St. Paul Offices. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
$2500 SUPERINTENDENC IS STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 
Here is an extract from a letter of Feb. 26, in which we are 


asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: ‘I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will stille able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 
to meet our views.” Circulars;free. 

PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa., 


Teachers’ Agency CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OF RELIABLE Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Established 1855, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both for Universities, Colleges, East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
TEACHERS WANTED. Year.” 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
ae NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New. | 2 Somerset 8t., Boaton. 


and renting of school property, SOoHOOL FURNITURE, 
— 
Colleges and Schools. 


and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
gistrar. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Open to both sexes. Address the Re 


Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
of 
for eve e ent of instruction ; recom- 
wees good schools to parents. Call enor address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New Yor! 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
: LARGE BUSINESS, 
petent Teachers with Posttions. Form for stamp. 
the LARGEST and BEST. 
E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, NRW YORK. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object ie to supply the schools of the Northwest with 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Bosten. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOO 
S L, 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principai. 


competent teachers, and to. ish such teachers 
with desirable positions. NORMAL SCHOOL, Mase, 
For particulars address the sexes. For a ren 


ND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. address (he 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Mase 


fend stamp for form. ete. For 


PORTLAND, OREGON, Guesxovan, Principal 
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A NEW HISTORY PRIMER! 


A History of Egypt. 
By F. C. H. Wenpet, A.M., Ph.D. Series of History Primers. 15mo, flexible cloth, 159 


pages. Five Maps. 

A brief history of Ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander, based on the 
latest In the the author has followed Edward Meyer’s system of 
dates.” The maps have been most carefully prepared to assist the reader in understanding the — ay & 
the great campaigns. The study of Egyptology is of great importance to the theologist, the historian, t “4 
student of civilization, and the art student; and the basis of a rational study of Egyptology is a thoroug 
knowledge of Egyptian history. This brief work gives as complete a history as the mited space will allow. 


Introduction price, 35 Cents. 
Specimen copies matled to teachers at the introduction price. Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
Horace E. ScuppDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well written bay cal Division 
into Periods; # Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Keview, as well as a fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiiful Illustrations; Superior Mechap Execution ; 


a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States. 
Price $1.00; by mail, 61.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, CIVICS. 


Three Kindred and Important Studies 


ELEMENTARY—Introductory, 35 c.; Exchange, 21 c. 
NILES'S. SERIES, OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
EACH, Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


B 
McGLEARY’S STUDIES IN CIVICS, 


“The first pages of the book are the work of a genius.” 
W. FOLWELL, University of Minnesota. 


—W. 
Niles’s School History of the United States, siciu‘in’ presenting ‘sallent things 
simply and attractively,“and in choosing what to omit, is certainly of very rare quality.” 
— DRE ALBERT SHAW, Editorial Hiancapetie Tribune. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by | U M M ER SCH OOL 
hic h ,cl 81.560. 
Antouymes de in Langue Francnice. By A. ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
_— ee A novel and practical book for stadente. All day and every day practice. Only the best 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. native teachers. o large classes. 
Send for Circular to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUACES. 
West Madison Square, New York. 


851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 
EARLY EDUCATION 
HINTS on KOrsery DISCIPLINE, ACs 


S’'THAM. 
‘A better book has seldom been published than 


By WILLIAM 
. . It should be compulsory upon every vos 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams. this. 
1zmo. 90 cents. mother in the land to study this book. ° e 
A full list of LONGMANS'’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE! Cannot speak too strongly in praise. . . If we should 


MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on! quote from it, we should begin at the beginning and 
application give every word entire to the end.””—Chicago Jour. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork,| 120, cloth. 60 cents, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


Graphic READING LEAFLETS Notes of Lessons 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, ON 
Moral Subjects. 


HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, A Handbook for Teachers, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
171 Broadway, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Beaders. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetels French Course. 
Reed's were - 

cod & elle E.essons in 
and sores Literature for Little Folks. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. Speliers. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, wem Knglis rammars. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


2 ONGS OF HISTORY. 
Holme’ Res | HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 


Gildersleeve’s Latin. Elegan 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., wae NEW 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 


83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. | 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.) May Flowers—of Song 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IB 
5 (35 cts.: $3 60 doz.) 
ARTISTS MATERIALS. | Children’s School SONGS. spares. St 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. |exoianations, and 158 new “and selected songs for 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ones singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglass 
et To which special attention te called. for the| Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collection. 
ese MODELS have been es y design Prima Scheel 
bi Pri Grammar | Kindergarten and ry Songs. 
Schools, consist of both and Tablets, ar (30 ets. ; $3.00 doz.) 
D full s,are ma Ones. 


nished at the lowest sible prices. ey have been 
adopted by the leading cities ofthe country, and are ab-| Gems for Little Simgers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 


solutely indispensabie to the correct teac + ty Form Emerson and Swayne. 
° lially at the outset, 
RAN oo., Motion Sengs. (20c; $1. Oz. rs. Boardman, 
Mass. Get them all! They are the most delightful books! 
1 WABASH AVENUE. ? Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cents; §2.28 


A NEW CALALOGUE dozen.) Mrs. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 ctc.; $1.80doz.) Lewis. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS xine cock wovin. scents; $300 
TEIT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. | ano der 30 cts. ; 
Hebrew, Creek, and Latin. Mannal 
SCIENTIFIC TEXTBOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS! Emerson. ; 04.50 doe. 
Engineers, Architects. Mechanics, books for teaching note reading in schools. 
Students, Etc. Send for lists and descriptions. 


, Any book mailed for retail price. 
Miscellaneous Works, DITSON CO., Boston. 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


’ 
RUSKIN’S WORKS. GSn2 for our new Catalogue of ‘*‘ TEACHERS’ 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. HELPS,” including list of Blackboard Stencils, 


. Address 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Work. | ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ready May ist, 1890. 


WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for 
SUNDAY SONGS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 85 cts. per copy in any quantity; Single copies for examinations, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BICLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
| 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
81 Randolph Street, New York. 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(co. C.) 
COURSE OF READINC FOR 1889--90. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 
of meme. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 
Art and the Formation of Taste.. 


How to Judge of a Picture. (Van pzee) - - Crane. 
The Bible, and Other Literature of the Nine- Michael Angelo Buonarotti. - - «= Black, 


teenth Century. (Townsend.) - - -  .40| Readings from Macaulay. -  - Italy 

Course English: Readings from Ruskin. - - - Italy 

Chautauqua Course in Physics. (Steele.) - 1.00| Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, - - - 2.00 |a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books Publi: 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought we —— AY ee 
at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- CHARLES R. MAG 7 


chaser to pay express charges, an to 7 
accompany order. 88 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston. 


ee 
@ 


HIGH GRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 


8 Tremont PI., 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. &@™ School Boards Supplied. Apply for Terms and Samples. 
Minerals, uffe nimals 
Casts of Fossils, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | Anatomical Models, 

elie aps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 


GASTINEAU'S FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


1, The Conversation Method for Speaking, Readi and Writ- 
ing French. Intended for self-etudy or use in “schools. Win a system of 
pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents. By Epmonp Gastinrau, A.M., 
Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the Conversation School. N.Y. 


Il. The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading and Writ- 
ing German. Intended for self-study or use in schools. Wi h » system of 
pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents. By Epmonp Gastineau, A.M. 
author of the ‘Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French.” 
of Rupotpx Tomso, Ph.D., German Instructor in the New 

or ools. 


' The y sees one these books is, so far as possible, that which a person fol- 
ows in & foreign land when surrounded by those who speak only the French 
German, and it is the best method published for eslbauele. ecguaianmalces 


For Introduction, Each, $2.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & COMPANY, 


758-755 Broapway, New York. 149 Wapase Avz., ILL. 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, proved Eoixcti¢ 
HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. of Thalbeimee’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearl doubled, indading four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pases. Price, $1.00 ; price, 60 cts. 

Waddy’s Composition and Bhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhetoric, 
with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By Vir@inta WADDY, teacher of 
Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00} exchang® 
price, 60 cents. 

Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com accom Mathematical 

sufficiently fall for the high school and : 
exchange price, cents. 


$1.00 ; 
Send for cur Proposition of Buchange Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0, 
& Hawusy Srazer, Boston, 98 
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